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STYLEMASTER BUSINESS COUPE 


In outward appearance, the Business Coupe is 
indistinguishable from a stylish passenger car. 
But inside, back of the three-passenger seat, a 
level luggage deck covers the entire floor area, 

THE providing commodious and accessible load spuce 
STYLEMASTER TOWN SEDAN —suitable for carrying sample cases, display 
material, appliances and a wide variety of 
This popular two-door passenger car is equally merchandise. The regular luggage compartment 
advantageous for professional, business or per- under the rear deck provides additional space. 
sonal use. Wide doors, and the divided back of 
the three-passenger front seat, make the rear 
passenger compartment easily accessible. Either 
door may be unlocked from the outside. A large 
quantity of bulky luggage can be carried in the 
trunk compartment under the rear deck. 
































The Chevrolet Stylemasters, lowest-priced models of the Chevrolet line, are identical with the 
highest-priced Fleetline models in engine, chassis and body construction. Thus, both the fleet user 
and the individual are assured of the economy of operation of Chevrolet's famous valve-in-head 
engine, the low-cost maintenance of Chevrolet's time-proved chassis, and the recognized superiority 
of “Body by Fisher.” In short, in these Stylemaster models you get Chevrolet's Big-Car comfort, 
Big-Car performance, Big-Car reliability. 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET—BIG-CAR QUALITY AT. LOWEST COST 








Learn in Spare Time—at Low Cost! 


You can get ahead faster in business, advance to higher duties and 
larger earnings—if you are TRAINED to handle executive responsi- 
bilities. THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK gives you clear- 
cut guidance on how to prepare yourself for business leadership. 


THE PRENTICE yA 


Business Executives 4 Handy 


This self-instruction volume makes available to you for instant use a vast 

wealth of business information that you can apply immediately in whatever work 
you do. The Handbook is so afranged that you can (1) look up any item you need, 
with the mere flip of a finger, and (2) study a particular branch of business from its 


fundamentals to its advanced applications. 
7700 USEFUL FACTS TO HELP YOU 
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Here is just a small fraction of the thousands of items on which the BUSINESS EXECU- 
TIVE’S caps cag gives you practical, time-saving, money-making help and guidance: 
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WRITE BETTER R LETTERS: Can you put your 
ideas across ‘“‘on paper’’? This ootion of the 
Handbook covers: a plan to improve letters; 
compiling a correspondence manual; le’ tter- 
appraisal chart; tone and spirit of the letter: 
how to answer an inquiry; letters refusing 
requests; letters to sovive., inactive accounts; 
; how i. answer 
complaints; legal as 
mechanics of the 
oddresss dictionary of co: 
SELL acd RECT y MAL: a 
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to design and register a *D trade-mark: copy= 
tight procedure; printing and typography. 
MANAGING SAL EN: If —- are ever re- 
quired to build and manage sales force, 
turn to the Handbook for useful facts on: 
determining sales tefritories; sales quotas; 
recruiting ond selecting salesmen; equipping, 
ee and omens Z salesmen 
S CONTRACTS AN D FORMS: Essentials 
sh y contract; when a Shes contract must be 
in writing; forms of contracts for sale of mer- 
chandise; conditional sales contracts; 
agreement; miscellaneous clauses in sales 
contracts; contracts appointing agents for 


PRENTICE-HALL . . . a guarantee of 


RELIABILITY for over 33 Years 
Ask ANY accountant, lawyer, banker or 
top corporation official about PREN- 
TICE-HALL, He you that, 


-., 
heir training with the 
help of PRENTICE-HALL ¢ extbooks. 
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the right thing; how to 
tions; buying the right pm ag at the right 
place, at the right time, at the right price: 
procedure for handling and analyzing bids; 
requisitions and purchase orders; receiving =a 
inspecting incoming goods; checking invoices; 
stores to inventory control. 
you? © MANAGE AN OFFICE: Do the little 
Ss office routine! “throw’’ you? Here 
onsense road-map to follow when 
you neol't help on: planning and maintainin 
office for making” ofice equipment, files an 
smoothly; eco procedure function 
of forms: 
HOW TO "CHECK CREDITS. AND. INCREASE 
COLLECTION: Sources of credit information; 
un & Bradstreet reports; speci 
Cee credit interchange; s 
and banks as credit pg ay law m relating to 
checks, notes, drafts or or bills of exchan ow 
to write letters granting or refusing eeredit: 
how_to write collection letters; collection re- 
minders; form collection letters. 
HOW TO DEAL WITH THOSE WH OWE 
YOU MONEY: Collection J suit on 
the bpligation: out-of-court agree- 
ments; assignment for benefit of creditors; 
equity reselveranipe: voluntary or involuntary 
—, 2 in bankruptcy; corporate reorganiza- 
tions; wage earners’ plans. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS: Do you know how 
to-read a balance sheet? The handbook tells 
you "ihe Ct. . of: current assets; fixed assets 
or fixed capital; tangible fixed assets; invest- 
ments; deferred charges; current liabilities ; 
md {iabilities deferred credits; contingent 
reserves; capital stock; surplus. 
BUSINESS th INSURANCE. How to reduce the cost 
insurance protection; law governing 
insurance licies; types of policies; fire, bur- 
glary, theft, robbery insurance; fidelity and 
rety bonds; Rf Seaenee: miscellaneous 
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earths meetings; directors’ meetings and 
committee meetings; how to keep minutes of 
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Instant Reference 


Get This Executive Training 
in Just a Few Minutes a Day 


Now you can learn, in spare Without this knowled 
time, the techniques of suc- you run the risk of. being tied 
cessful executive control, At down forever to a “dead en 
home, evenings or week ends, job, while others who a 
or during lunch hours, why trained for executive work 
not set aside a few minutes move ahead to better jobs and 
regularly to gain this greater 
knowledge of business? THE 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S 
HANDBOOK is virtually a 
complete course in business 
management—giving you step- 


HAND: 
can be applied immediately. 
Every section—every chapter— 
every page—gives you practical 
-step guidance on every pa ge facts you can use to 
ase of business you must cut costs— save time — build 
ow about to qualify for ad- Fh tps oe yourself WORTH 
vancement and bigger pay. ORE in whatever work you do! 


The Most Valuable Collection of Business Information 
Ever Brought Together in a Single Volumel 


The BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK shows you the most 
effective ways to handle business matters of every description, Helps 
you save time with its handy tables on markups, trade discounts, 
compound interest, methods of depreciation, etc. Illustrates numer- 
ous sales contracts and similar forms, Tells you how to handle 
your work so as not to become bogged down with details—how to 
be convincing in meetings—how to win co-operation from others— 
hoW to cut corners to save time—and money. Just one single sugges- 
tion out of the thousands contained in the Handbook can pay for its . 
cost over and over again! Examine it 10 DAYS FREE, Just fll in 
and mail coupon below. 








Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. ery 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me, for 10 days’ free inspection, a copy of the 
Prentice-Hall BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK. Within © 
10 days I will either return the book and owe nothing, or send 
you initial payment of $1.50 and then $2.00 a month for three 
months until the price of $7.50 (plus postage) is paid. 

(it you send entire amount of $7.50 with this coupon, we’ 
will pay the postage. Same return privilege—-and your money 
back if you are not completely satisfied.) 
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TRAPPED! 


A year goes by quickly—so quickly that the average man is 
not discouraged to find himself at the end just about where he 
was at the beginning. 


But, suddenly, middle-age arrives; he awakes to the startling 
realization that he has been trapped by mediocrity . . . by 


half-way success. 


The big jobs and big salaries which only yesterday seemed 
possible of accomplishment now appear remote and unobtain- 
able. The future that held great promise no longer exists. 


Look back over your own business career. Have you made 
as much progress as you are capable of making? Are you adding 
to your knowledge of business fundamentals each day? Or are 
you, too, lying back contentedly waiting for the success that 
will never come? 


Men who sincerely want to get out of the “trap” can turn to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute with great hope. Over a 
- period of thirty-nine years, the Institute has re-kindled the 
ambitions of thousands of men, and has enabled them to turn 
their dreams of success into actual achievements. 


Send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 


It is one of the fascinating delights of business to see what a 
single year can do in the lives of ambitious men working under 
systematic guidance. The Institute works no miracles, but it 
does provide a program so complete and scientific that each 
day carries subscribers closer to their goal. 


That program is outlined in a 64-page booklet aptly titled 


To the #5,000 Man who wants 
to make *10,000 or more a year 


“Forging Ahead in Business”. It was written for mature men 
only; men who seek—not a magic formula—but a sound, real- 
istic approach to the problems they face in trying to improve 
their positions and increase their incomes. 


There is no charge for “Forging Ahead-in Business” for the 
simple reason that it is worth only what you make it worth. 
Some men glance through it, and toss it aside. Others have 
found a fortune in its pages. 


If you are willing to devote one short evening to the study 
of a plan that has meant rapid progress to thousands of exec- 
utives, send for “Forging Ahead in Business” today. Fill out 
and return the coupon below; your complimentary copy will 
be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 576, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 576, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


When a company can maintain its 8]. 
year record of being strike-free in these 
days of uneasy labor-management relations. 
that’s news. It’s also cause for wonder as to 
how it’s done, who’s responsible for such an 
enviable record. 

In our next issue we bring you the story 
of the man who has won national renown 
for himself in this difficult field—Herman 
W. Steinkraus, president of Bridgeport Brass 
Co. Aptly termed a prototype of tomorrow’s 
industrial leader, this human relationswise 
executive is responsible for many original 
views on the subject of labor and manage- 
ment, has worked hard and successfully to 
put them into effect. Not given to banalities, 
his “trial by fire” during the past few hectic 
years has proven his theories, added to his 
stature. 

Friendly, likable, his life-time preoccupa- 
tion with the subject of human relations has 
fitted him for the role he now plays, has 
helped shape one of the most interesting, 
vital personalities in business today. 

Watch for this informative, refreshing 
article in our September 15 issue. The au- 
thor: Elmer M. Shankland, Associate Editor 
of Fores. 


SALES SECRETS 

Many managements today are becoming 
more and more awake to the need for jack- 
ing up their sales techniques, are more eager 
than ever for news of methods that will re- 
juvenate and invigorate sales staffs. 

How about your company? Is your sales 
organization sparking on all cylinders? Or 
is it still suffering a bit from the let-down 
so prevalent during the years of the seller's 
market? 

If it is, you'll be interested in J. Geotge 
Frederick’s article in our September 15 
issue, “Sates Secrets oF Top Executives.” 
Founder of the New York Sales Managers 
Club, author of several books on selling and - 
sales management, Frederick brings a solid 
background of authority to his subject. 

His article is based on the replies received 
from 10 top management men—sales special- 
ists all—to the question: What is the most 
interesting secret about selling and sales 
management which you've discovered during 
your career? 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

Looking for some practical new ideas to 
bolster your industrial training program? 
If so, youll want to read William Me- 
Garry’s story on the Budd Co.’s pioneering 
program, now in preparation. 

Budd has come up with « new plan for 
training men for industrial management, @ 
plan which many experts agree is a big 
improvement over previous methods in view 
of its success in getting potential manage- 
ment material to think of the company’s 
problems as their own, and which is even 
inducing top management men themselves 
to’ study and learn. The title: “CoLLece IN 
THE Factory.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Far-reachingly important: Building is 
expanding. 


The anti-trust section of the Depart. 
ment of Justice has started to run wild, 


Don’t plunge into debt. 


Will defiance of the new labor law 
triumph? 


Some managements are proving spine- 
less. 


Production is improving. Encouraging! 


Inflating the price of gold would be 
flagrantly inflationary. 


U.S. shouldn’t do it. 


Further appeasement of Russia would § 
be suicidal. 


Government pap finally impoverishes. 
Farmers, be warned! 


Saving Europe is worth everything 
short of sinking America. 


Aircraft builders need adequate Gov- 
ernment orders. 


Self-help is better than political “Social 
Security.” 


Keep inventories moderate. 


Record-breaking commodity prices 
won’t last forever. 


Farmers should raise their savings. 


Order Winter coal, fuel oil now. 


Prediction: Britain's Labor Government 
won't last its full five-year term. 


The soaring wage cycle is nearing its 
apex in best-paid fields. 

Prospects for television are bright. 

A home set enriches life. 


Germany must be allowed to produce 
more—under vigilant regulation. 


Only work works wonders. 





Live within your income. Save if 
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‘COMMENTS ON EDITOR'S TESTIMONY 


The ink wasn’t even dry on the contract of 
the miners’ union and the Northern soft coal 
operators before Messrs. Taft and Hartley 
began to fight about what it meant... . 
Hartley got encouragement from Editor B. 
C. Forbes of Forses Magazine, one of the 
most eloquent spokesmen for big business 
in America. Mr. Forbes expressed the opin- 
jon to a Congressional Committee that John 
L. Lewis and the mine owners had, as he 
said, thumbed their noses at the Taft-Hart- 
ley Bill. However, it would seem that Forbes 
spoke in haste and anger because the new 
contract specifically mentions the new law 
in seven of its provisions. . . . Senator Taft 
disagreed strenuously with both Representa- 
tive Hartley and Mr. Forbes——Rep Hoim- 
creN (Labor Flashes), Radio Station WCFL, 
Chicago. ; 


Congratulations on the splendid statement 
you made before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. I was especially impressed 
with your plea for economic education. It 
bolsters my long-standing enthusiasm and 
efforts in this direction —James D. Mooney, 
president, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


. . » Hartley won encouragement from 
Editor B. C. Forbes of Forses Magazine. 
Forbes told a Congressional committee it 
looked to him as if Lewis, and the mine 
workers had entered into d conspiracy to 
thumb their noses at the new Bill. Forbes 
spoke in pique because the new contract 
specifically mentions the Taft-Hartley Act 
and in many of its provisions sidetracks that 
law’s requirements.—Sam Sacer, WJBK, De- 
troit. 


(Italics ours—The Editor.) 


I hope great heed will be paid to your 
comments before the Taft Committee.—C. A. 
Possos, George S. May Co. 


I want to take occasion to congratulate 
you upon the clarity with which your refer- 
ence was made to text books being used in 
our public and other schools today, in your 
statement before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. My limited contact 
with educational institutions (State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg and Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa.) has en- 
abled me to observe a growing tendency 
among educators to take the same view of 
modern text books that you do; and they 
also have, though rather belatedly, come to 
the conclusion that much of our so-called 
modern education and modern educational 
methods are not so good as some that we 
leit about 20 to 25 years ago. This would 
seem to be a hopeful aspect of an important 
issue, and one which I am hoping will re- 
ceive much added nourishment and growth. 
Your pass at the subject is therefore another 
oar and a helpful one——D. N. Benepict, 
president, Frick Company, Inc. 


Your statements before the Joint Commit- 
tee contain pearls of wisdom which I wish 
everybody in the country and many others 
besides could read or hear and have im- 
pressed upon them.—WakrEN T. Wuite, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Seaboard Air 
Line R.R. Co. 
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... B.C. Forbes, testifying before a com- 


mittee of which Senator Taft is a member, 


made the statement that the new coal con- 
tract “thumbs its nose” at the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Bill. Senator Taft retorted that he 
didn’t agree. . . . When Mr. Forbes insisted 
that the coal contract is a “device to nullify 
the law,” Senator Taft replied that he wasn’t 
able to find any provision in the coal contract 


and MBS Network. BS 


Congratulations on your forthright and 
statesmanlike presentation before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. You 
made a lot of sound advice and businesslike 
suggestions.—H. W. Donce, New York, N.Y. 


I wish you could make more such speeches, 
This country needs many doses of such logic 
—we are economically sick—P. NicHOLs, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, Del. 


which tries to get around the. Bill—Ray a 
HENLE, substituting for Fulton Lewis, WOR — 
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and microphones. 


world events. 





“front-row seat” for the passing parade of 
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Speed is a creed with newsmen. They flash the 
news to you as fast as it happens. 

The Bell System helps make that speed possible. 
It provides the local, long distance and radio-tele- 
phone, telegraph, teletypewriter and wire-photo 


facilities over which the news is channeled to presses 


Keeping these facilities in top condition is the 

_ job of skilled telephone company technicians. 
They work ’round the clock and the calendar 
with the newsmen in order that you may have a 
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on the subject of 
vs. Communism 


~ FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


William Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS JULY 23, 1934 


“As a matter of plain fact there never has 
been a ‘forgotten man’ in this country. 


“There never has been a class or a kind 
or a sect or a section which has not been 
sympathetically considered and cared for 
by our Government. 


“There never has been in the historical 
records of the world so much liberty and so 
much liberality, so much personal inde- 
pendence and so much individual and na- 
tional prosperity so equitably distributed. 


“There never has been a nation before 
where even the humblest citizen surpassed 
in welfare the well-to-do of other lands. 


“There never has been a country where 
every citizen had so much voice in govern- 


ment and so much benefit from the intelli-« 


gent and impartial administration of gov- 
ernment. . 


“Why should we disturb the peace and 





harmony and successful progress of our 
nation under such genuinely democratic 
policies? 


“Why should we jeopardize our liberties? 


“Why should we set class against class 
and citizen against citizen? 


“Why should we teach revolution? Revo- 
lution against what? Against happiness and 
concord and unprecedented progress and 
unexampled development?” 


QR Ate 


Communism offers no more today than it did 
13 years ago when this editorial was written. 
Yet the Communism tyranny is spreading by 
duress and deceit throughout much of Europe. 

The Hearst Newspapers will continue to use 


all their resources to see that what is happening 
abroad shall not happen here. 
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Millions of bushels of food may rot in our fields this harvest time, instead of 





being available to the world’s markets — because we are short of freight cars. 


Here is a way that thousands of cars can be freed for service in a hurry. 


Ace you interested in the price of 
food? Docs it give you a twinge to 
see those pictures of mountains of 
wheat piled on the ground and pota- 
toes going to rot—when there’s a des- 
perate world food crisis? 


The bottle-neck is our freight-car 
shortage. But thousands of cars could 
be freed by a single decision—if old- 
line railroad managements would act. 


Don’t Blame the War! 


This is hard to believe, but it’s true: 
we have today only three-fourths as 
many freight cars in our country as we 
had twenty years ago. This shrunken 
fleet is now called on to handle the 
greatest peacetime traffic in history. 
And the war itself is not to blame 
for the shortage—for in no single year 
from 1925 to the start of hostilities 
did the railroad industry buy as many 
cars as it junked. Twenty years is a 
long time for even Rip Van Winkle 
to sleep! 


What Can Be Done? 


There is at least one remedy that can 
be applied at once—despite the steel 
shortage and other difficulties in car- 
building. This remedy requires no new 
equipment, no period of time—nothing 
but an act of management: 


Lift what appear to be agreements 
between railroads that deliberately 
slow down freight trains! 


Here is an example. There are 
eight important routes by which you 
can ship “fast” freight from California 
to Chicago. Thess routes vary in length 
as much az 450 miles. But, curiously, 
the time schedule for each of the eight 
is exactly 118 hours—and 30 minutes! 


Similarly, scheduled freight trains 
moving west over the important routés 
from Chicago to the Coast areas, de- 
spite great differences in terrain and 
mileage, take exactly 130 hours—on 
the nose! 


Is This Free Competition? 


Could it be that these schedules are 
fixed by agreement? That the trains 





Are old-line managements asleep in the dell while many freight 
trains creep at a snail’s pace—by agreement? 


which could be fastest are held back 
for the slowest—so that no road can 
have even the slightest competitive 
advantage? 





Railroad men know that, in many 
instances, a whole day could be cut off 
these schedules between California and 
Chicago—if managements would sim- 
ply order it. If that were done, on these 
roads and on others, it would ease the 
national car shortage at once! 


There is good reason to believe that 
by lifting deliberate freight slow- 
downs, on the roads that still practice 
them, we could provide more cars this 
summer and fall than our shops can 
possibly build. And every car is des- 
perately needed! 





A Call For Action! 


The next few weeks will be the critical 
ones in our food problem. Our wheat 
crop is estimated to exceed any pre- 
vious record by 300 million bushels. 
It is even now being piled in the fields 
—for want of cars. 


If you feel as strongly about this as 
the C&O does, write to your news- 
paper and your congressman. 


Ask them to stir up Rip Van Winkle 
—and tell him that time is short. De- 
mand that our trains be scheduled not 
merely to suit the private deals of the 
railroads, but so that we can make the 
best use, for the whole public, of our 
depleted stock of freight cars! 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
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Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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LABOR DAY 1947 marks the unions’ real kick-off in their drive against Taft-Hartley Act 
and signals the beginning of at least one full year of confusion in labor negotiations 
while court tests and interpretations of the new law are coming through. The outlook: 


1. There'll be some strikes but probably fewer than this past year. Most will be 
tied up with union efforts-to relieve themselves of liability for contract violations 
and of other new union regulations and restrictions. 








2. Top union leaders are pretty well convinced now that public is not falling 
for CIO-AFL line that the new law makes slaves of the workers, and in practice they'll 
attack various Taft-Hartley provisions in bits-&k-pieces. 


5. No. decisive results are yet in sight on one of sharpest issues--law's ban on 
closed shop, which doesn't become fully effective for another year. But there's scant 
chance that any outsiders will break into closed shops already organized--or that 
employers with such shops will try to open them up. 





U.S. $=SIGN looms paramount in political as well as economic considerations this 
Autumn: how to maintain record-breaking production and high purchasing power on one 
hand, against highest peacetime costs of gov't, highest peacetime taxes and a new line 
of credit for Europe on the other. 





Prices and monopoly crackdowns by FIC and Justice Dept. are revivals from New 
Deal era and won't be effective. They're designed by Washington to put onus of HCL on 
Business rather than on the union-inspired wage rockets that have lifted business 
costs (and resulting consumer price boosts) into the stratosphere. 











’ 
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"Marshall plan", a philosophy still without a price tag, inevitably will become 
a greasy political football this Fall and is almost ‘certain to breach the. bipartisan 
foreign policy. Party lines will be crossed in the skirmish but today's chances still 
favor substantial new credits for European rehabilitation. Soon as the program can be 
unveiled, State Dept. realists will try to insist that U.S. aid be spelled out in terms 
of markets rather than dollars--in terms of specific commodities, machines and products 
rather than their over-all cost. 








To stay om pay-as-you-go basis next year, there’ll be little margin for general 
tax reductions. Present costs of gov't won't be trimmed much farther, particularly in 
an election year, and military costs are more likely to rise than to fall. 

TAX TALK FOR '48 is divided in two parts: (1) New administrative tax bill is almost 
certain to modify inequities in present system of corporate taxes and make them more 
flexible. (2) On personal taxes, there'll be some reduction in form of higher exemptions 
and by universalizing the community property privileges now available only to citizens 
of a dozen States. (Husband & wife divide their returns and thereby cut the graduated 
surtax rate). 














GOP standard-bearer there's a fresh rush of interest in Eisenhower. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 
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POLITICKING TOWARD '48 still concedes Truman invincible for Democratic nomination but for 
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CHEMICALS Despite high construction costs, many units in the industry are pushing +e 





their expansion plans. One reason; Competitive considerations in Some lines Co 
Seem to warrant the building of modern plants incorporating the latest in cost-saving de 
equipment. Other compelling factors: Continued heavy demand for established products, ~* ¥¢ 
ever-expanding flow of new items. Significant in this respect is the fact that much of | nig 
the industry's output is assuming the shape of end-products themselves, rather than mere 
processing materials. RA 
AUTOMOTIVE As far as the consumer is concerned, new car supply-demand relationship ne 
remains the same, doesn't seem likely to improve as manufacturers continue if 
wrestling with a choice assortment of problems. With a supplier's strike and the weather es 
combining to upset August production schedules, the unalleviated steel supply situation pl 
hangs heavy over future rate of productions . 2 
HOUSING Prediction: Foreseeing no major decline in construction costs, one leading S 
construction expert looks for stabilization of building costs at January, 1947, 2 


levels. . . . Innovation: With an eye to helping the smaller builder reduce his construc- 


tion costs, the U. of Illinois is conducting extensive time-and-motion studies of on-site DI 


fabrication. . ... Straw in the wind? Some aluminum manufacturers report that an ever- 


increasing demand for aluminum building products is resulting in lower prices. ... 9 ty 
On the paint front, opinion is that the backlog of unfilled orders will have to be cut — fo 
down before supply=-demand laws begin to work. Still hard pressed, the industry is doing @ °” 
everything it can to meet demand, but it will be from six months to a year or more | ee 
before the situation eases. #: 9 


STEEL Open season for steel: Undergoing much criticism by unsatisfied customers about 

its distribution quotas, and facing an investigation by a Senate sub-committee, @ to 
the industry now finds itself attacked on a new front--charged with “price conspiracy" 7 Th 
by the FIC. This charge, if upheld, will mean revision of the industry's present pricing @ *° 
practices. Results? Upsetting of a major industrial pattern, far-reaening readjustments — @ re 


throughout American industry. om ne 
‘mca 
POWER Spending their money on new construction at the rate of a billion a year, a Ru 


electric utilities contemplate an overall layout of five billion dollars, more @ y 
than a third of their present entire capitalization. . . . Trend reversal? While utility th 


rates continued to drop during 1946, there's more and more talk now that rising costs may id pr 
bring this downward course to a halt, may even force up some rates. . . . Estimates of 4 Vo 
future power load are being made difficult by an unseasonal demand, will have to be post bu 
poned until Fall, when the picture becomes more "normal." “mec 

: es he 


PETROLEUM Unusual demands keep forcing the experts to forecast still higher consump- a fi 
tion figures for the year. While sufficient refining capacity is reported fi 
available, vital transportation facilities will have toe be improved if some localities — is 
are to escape threatened shortages. And if consumption continues to soar, there'll have te 
to be greater pipeline expansion, more building of refineries, more active exploration | Co. 
and development. Projecting this situation into the: future, some quarters even talk a st 
Of the need to call upon synthetics to fill the gap that will eventually result between - pr 
consumption and supply. Bs, 
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eter Ginibuned 
poseiens Mia ehortation wrangle 
should result from the Northwest Airlines- 
American President Lines arrangement for 

a world-girdling air and sea service. Their 
action may also be a potential solution for 
this long-raging controversy. Meantime, 
the argument over the proposal for a "chosen 
instrument,"a Single overseas air line, 
seems to have been effectively quashed by 
the President's Air Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee's rejection of this principle. .. .«. 
Conditions approaching pre-war in supply- 
demand balance of load factors are expected 
to continue as industry-wide airplane . 
capacity becomes. larger. 


Key to further rate requests 
by the roads is held by current 
negotiations over wages, working rules. 
If union demands are granted, rail earnings 
will be cut into seriously, further com- 
plicate the roads’ financial position. 
Example: With a program of modernization 
and rehabilitation scheduled at the rate of 
a billion dollars a year, current funds 
couldn't handle a project of this size. 


RAILROADS 


DIESELS Surpassing last year's record- 
breaking order volume in most 
types of Diesels, manufacturers’ only cause 
for worry is said*to be the fuel oil price 
outlook, which is giving some of their 
potential customers pause for thought. 
SIDELIGHTS Industrial, and perhaps do- 
mestic, use of atomic energy 
to be developed faster than was television? 
That's what the U. of Chicago thinks after 
reviewing peacetime activities in nuclear 
research. . «. « Still in the offing: That 
new telephone more than 2,500,000 appli- 
cants are waiting for. ... On the rebound; 
Rubber companieS, accused of price fixing 
by the Government, promise to fight to 
the finish, point to their record peacetime 
production and pricé achievements. ... 
*@ Volume of exports, extent of inventory 
buying, remain prime focal points for 
economists trying to fathom future busi- 
hess trends. . « « Mortgage note: Recent 
figures indicate that non-farm real estate 
financing, while higher than last year, 
is beginning to level off... . Cotton 
textile observers believe supplies will 
continue tight this Fall, with a steady, 
= @ Strong demand for all of the industry's 
/@ products. Pe 













-=-The Editors. 


Washington Preview 
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{Continued from page 11) 


It's fairly definite that "Ike" would not 
Shermanize himself out of being “drafted.*® 


It's certain his stock will rise in almost _ 


direct ratio to further deterioration of 
the foreign situation. 


Pro-Eisenhower: Top war hero and dip-= 
lomatic experience . .. accomplishment 
of wartime job without incurring disfavor 
of Labor . . . out of domestic controversies 
excepting military matters, therefore few 
enemies . . . midwestern roots to offset 
Truman's. 





Liabilities: no organization behind 
him (4 difficulty but not insuperable, 
@.g@-, Willkie) .. . traditional public 
antipathy toward putting military leaders 
in public office... fact he'd be running 
on an "opportunity" stemming from his 
advancement by Roosevelt... is he‘really 
a Republican--and would he run as one? 





WAR TALK will hot be quieted in face of 
increasingly aggressive let's-have-the- 
Russian-showdown-now voices both within 
Truman's administration and without. .. « 








That Greece will be asking for U.S. troops - 





before year's end is better than even 
chance. . .. But there's no more than even 
chance that U.S. finally will accépt Greece 


as the place where the issue will be deter= 


mined: Italy and/or Austria are safer bets. 
EXPORT DECLINE is underway and new super-= 
austerity program in Britain will bring 
a further slide. . . . DOMESTIC BUYING SPUR 
will come from cashing in of GI terminal 
leave bonds, cashable Sept. 2 and there= 
after. . . . NEW INVESTIGATIONS by GOP 
Congressmen will be chosen and tackled 
carefully this Fall--to offset the inept 
performance turned in on Hughes case bry 
Brewster committee. 











TAX REDUCTIONS for business entertainment 
will be scrutinized more elosely by Revenue 
agents as result of charges & counter- 
charges in Hughes case. Note: money spent 
to "entertain" public officeholders is 


NOT deductible. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Management's Responsibilities Change 


The responsibilities of management change with chang- 
ing conditions. Earlier this century production was man- 
agement’s all-important objective. Production mastered, 
selling then -became vital. Today successful handling of 
labor relations has become, or should become, the supreme 
concern of management. “Business first” has become out- 
moded. Public relations and employee relations should 
constitute a primary concern of corporation executives. 
Man does not exist for the benefit of business; business 
exists for the benefit of man. Ditto, government. 

I believe that Russia and every other country which 
exalts the State, which reduces individuals to servile domi- 
nation, is doomed. As Robert Burns, Scotland’s superla- 
tively discerning poet, wrote many years ago, “A man’s 
a man for a’ that,” and “It’s coming yet for a’ that, man 
to man the world o’er shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

Democracy is destined to supersede dictatorialness. 
Russia is waging a losing battle. America’s democratic 


' principles will triumph. 


* 
To climb, stick to high ideals. 
* 


Is Labor Law Proving A Dud ? 


Indications multiply that the Taft-Hartley Act is prov- 
ing ineffective, threatens to become a dud. Management 
after management has hastened to nullify the provision 
that unions and their members can be sued for indulging 
in irresponsible strikes. 

The American people have been treated to the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of one author of the law, Representative 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr., proclaiming that the law is being 
flagrantly thwarted, while the other joint author, Senator 
Robert A. Taft, contends that this isn’t so. May it be that 
Representative Hartley’s staunch stand is influenced by 
the fact that he does not seek re-election, whereas Senator 
Taft is a prospective Presidential candidate? 

Ordinary citizens, disgusted with the dictatorialness of 
union leaders after welcoming passage of the law, are 
disappointed, disillusioned, by its application—rather, non- 
application. Apparently we still are at the mercy of power- 
ful union heads. Apparently managements continue to 
choose to be submissive, regardless of the consequences 
to consumers. 

I, for one, keenly feel that union heads are still being 
permitted to kick us around, still being permitted to 
dictate their own working terms, still being permitted to 
force up the cost of living. 
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Union after union is brazenly flouting sections of the 
law. They defiantly proclaim that they are, for example, 
furnishing funds to defeat legislators who endorsed the 
Taft-Hartley Law, challenging the Government to sue them. 
Perhaps this is a natural consequence of the unconscion- 
able kow-towing to organized labor which New Deal 
politicians haye long nefariously indulged in, to court 
votes. 

Strikes still rage. 


Palpably, next year’s Presidential election will be fought . 


mainly on vital labor issues, on whether unions are to 
rule the Government or whether the public will insist 
upon emancipation. 

Certainly Britain’s sad experiences under a Labee Gov- 
ernment should cause Americans to pause before plumping \ 
for a labor-dominated Government here. The New Deal 
Administration virtually was such a government. 

Momentous developments impend. 

* 
Set yourself for setbacks. 
* 


9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Wives 


A wife can help to make or mar her husband’s career. 
Too many wives, especially young wives, demand too 
much of their husbands’ time: they are 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
wives, meaning that they begrudge their husbands devot- 
ing any additional time to their jobs. Such wives usually 
are also most insistent that their husbands “get on” in the 
world, so that they can improve their social and financial 
status. In other words, these wives are “ambitious.” 

But they do not understand that it is extremely rare, 
almost impossible, for any youngish man to climb towards 
the top if he confines his activities to office hours, that 
the men who battle their way to the summits almost 
always eagerly grasp every opportunity to work extra 
hours, to attend functions—banquets, conventions, etc. 
—where they meet influential people, make valuable con- 
tacts, become known. Shortsighted wives even resent their 
husbands making business trips. In short, they want their 
husbands to attend first, last and all the time to them 
rather than to their business, to getting up in the world. 

The best thing an aspiring young man can do for his 
wife and family is to concentrate upon earning advance- 
ment. 

By so doing, he can later provide advantages for his 
wife and children. Sacrifice in the first half of a man’s 
life is usually essential to later success. 

Not one American business leader of today that | 
know of got there by restricting his activities to 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. 
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Britain’s Labor Government, ' as I see it, is near the 
brink. I verily believe that if it insists upon so confiscating 
profits of American motion pictures there that no more 


‘ pictures will be exported to Britain; this may prove the 


last straw in inciting the already acutely deprived masses 
to revolt and overthrow the Atlee Government. The life 
of the ordinary British family today is vigorous, almost 
unbearably so. There is dearth of everything dear to the 
heart of the ordinary British worker: food, clothing, beer, 
amusements, cigarettes, etc., to say nothing of warmth for 
his hearth. Now the Labor Government demands authority 
to regiment workers, to dictate where and for whom they 
shall work. Totalitarian. 

My personal opinion, based on first-hand investigations 
on the spot in Britain last year, and on developments 
since, is that the Labor Government will be ousted before 


_its normal five-year term expires. 


* 
Occasional sweat sweetens life. 
* 
One Employer Loved By Employees 

I know of no large-scale employer who is more beloved 
by his employees than Thomas J. Watson, president of 
the International Business Machines Corp. I attended a 
series of functions at Endicott (N.Y.) the other day 
when extraordinary tributes were paid him by plant work- 
ers there and by others. Among many tokens of esteem he 
received on completing a third of a century as president, 
were beautifully-bound testimonial volumes signed by 7,300 
workers in this country and in Canada. 

Whenever and wherever he appears at I.B.M. factories, 
employees at lunch-time and closing-time crowd around 
him, eager to shake his hand, talk with him, demonstrate 
their cordial friendship. A few weeks ago he received an 
illuminated scroll signed by all the scrubwomen and 
elevator operators in the company’s spacious headquarters 
in New York. ~ 

Another intimate sidelight on how he has captured the 
regard of his 20,000-odd employees: Recently an unskilled 
workman, filling one of the humblest factory jobs, wrote 
him an appreciative letter, couched in highly intelligent 
language. On his next visit to the man’s plant, Mr. Watson 
had a talk with him. The conversation became quite lively, 
frank, animated. Warming up, the workman, to impress 
a point, tapped Mr. Watson’s knee, and said: “Now, 
Tommy —” 

Immediately realizing his familiarity, he enclosed 
“That’s. what we call you.” 

Needless to say, labor leaders have never on to first 
base in efforts to unionize 1.B.M. employees. 

The company provides for its employees every con- 
ceivable recreational facility—golf, hunting, swimming, 
tennis, bowling, etc., etc., etc. It has a generous pension 
plan, vacation schedules. The humblest- worker who feels 
he has a grievance can carry his plea all the way up to 
the president, with complete assurance that his action will 
not be held against him. 
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‘If America had étiough Giatdoyers of the heal x 
caliber, philosophy, humanity of Tom Watson, it would — 
not be torn as it is today by management-labor turmuil, 
strife, dislocation: 


* 
Sympathize with others, never with yourself. 
* 


Cy Ching, Ideal Mediator 


President Truman has exhibited many weaknesses, but, 
thanks to sound advice, he has made numbers of excellent 
appointments to high governmental offices. His choice of 
Cyrus S. Ching as head of the new Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, created 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, is ideal. 
Cy is as much of a giant mentally, 
understandingly, as he is physi- 
cally—six-feet-six-inches. He has 
combined ripe experience with 
both labor and industry. He is 
essentially. what Latin Americans . 
call “sympatico.” From personal 
experience he knows how workers 
think, knows what management 


Cyrus S. Ching 
thinks. He has filled many official positions as a conciliator 
between management and labor. 

Born on a farm (1876), he has made his own way in 
the world, in the hard way. Poor, he studied as a youth 
to become a lawyer. From motorman on the Boston 
Elevated Railway, he won his way to the position of 


assistant to the president, in charge of personnel. For the 
last 28 years, he has been supervisor of industrial rela- 
tions for the United States Rubber Company. Washington 
has called freely upon his services to straighten out labor 
disputes, appointing him, in 1942, a member of the War 
Labor Board. Leading universities have corralled him as 
lecturer on industrial relations. Dartmouth conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

He is the most human of human beings. An inveterate 
pipe smoker, he wins over both executives and workers 
when he gets into a huddle with them. All respect him, 
admire his fearless, forceful, impressive sincerity. 

Cy should render the country invaluable service in his 
important new sphere. 


Man's Best Satisfaction 


The ordinary mortal’s best satisfaction comes from 
consciousness of having done a good, honest, helpful day’s 
work, Human parasites aren’t genuinely happy. Only serv- 
ice yields true satisfaction. Julius Rosenwald, the late 
veteran, venerable head of Sears, Roebuck, impressed upon 
me, very late in his life: “All the other pleasures of life 
seem to wear out, but the pleasure of helping others never 
Ce as 

_ Selfishness is suicidal. Twenty-four carat happiness 
springs from helping others. Mercenariness bankrupts. 
Ill-gotten millions finally breed miserableness. 
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HERE is nothing spectacular in 

the life or pefsonality of Leroy 

Alton Lincoln—except that he is 
president of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., which represents the largest 
aggregation of wealth under private 
management the world has_ ever 
known. 

With assets valued at more than 
eight billion dollars, Metropolitan is 
by this standard the largest private 
corporation which has ever existed. 
But as a mutual insurance company, 
its owners are the nearly 35 million 
policy holders which it has insured in 
this country and Canada. 

Recognition of that fact tends to 
make the term “private corporation” 
almost meaningless. It has meaning 
only by way of distinguishing the 
. Operation from government activities, 
which have included a few “corpora- 
tions” at times employing public 
funds totaling slightly more—the 
RFC and Federal Reserve Bank are 
two examples. 

Roy Lincoln is as puiiaibens and 
hard to take hold of as the force of 
gravity. And he operates in somewhat 
the same way. Similarly, his personal 
history contains little of the dramatic 
or what could be called sensational. 


it than that. The man and the job are 
of one piece. 

Metropolitan has become what it is 
because, better than any other busi- 
ness organization, it has served the 
common needs of the competitive so- 
ciety of which it is a part. And Roy 
Lincoln is that kind of man. When I 
met him I was strongly impressed by 
a kind of generalized resemblance in 
features to those of our wartime Chief 
of Staff, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall. One of Marshall’s biogra- 
phers described him as an entirely 
“selfless” person—one who acts only 
in terms of.his conception of the pub- 
lic good. 

Lincoln is sane and he is practical. 
But he is a more complex person than 
that. Here are some of the phrases 
those who know him best use when 
asked to sum up his chief character- 
istics: 

“Combination of a brilliant legal 
mind and practical business sense” ; 
“the most human individual ever 
born”; “an exceptional capacity for 
getting things done”; “believes in co- 
operation to the hilt, and extremely 
receptive to new ideas”; “an idealist 
of the highest kind.” 

All this fits in with the far- siaiidies 





Forthright, unaffected, highly IIR Metropolitan Life’s 
Roy Lincoln is playing a key role in shaping the business 
policies and social philosophy of the insurance business 





He, himself, has no explanation of 
how it happens that he now heads up 
what is without question one of the 
most socially potent (if not the most 
potent) exemplars of what we call 
private enterprise. 

As he tells it, it simply happened 
that he became president of Metropoli- 
tan. But it doesn’t take a very discern- 
ing eye to see that there was more to 





Homer SHANNON, a former editor and pub- 
lic relations man, has long been a contribu- 
tor to Fores. 
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social activities of Metropolitan—and 
it is a social agency in just as full a 
sense as it is a salesman of insurance. 
While that last classifies as “business,” 
it is also a social activity, in the opin- 
ion of Metropolitan executives. 

Leroy Lincoln was born 66 years 
ago in the little town of Middle Valley, 
N. Y.—about 50 miles, south of Buf- 
falo, with a population of around 
1,000. His father, Charles Z. Lincoln, 
was a country lawyer with a scholarly 
bent. Before he died he wrote several 


Men of Achinceel 
Leroy A. Lincoln 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


—— 
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books of a legal nature which attracted 
attention in their field. More impor- 
tant, his talents made him legal ad- 
visor to three governors of New York 
State, including Theodore Roosevelt. 

This last relationship brought about 
a move to Albany when Roy was 14. 
An only child, young Leroy attended 
public schools in Middle Valley and 
had the normal play interests of chil- 
dren of his age (at least that’s all the 
president of Metropolitan will tell 
you). 

He finished high school in Albany 
and went from there to Yale. 

“My grades were average. I had no 
special outside interests,” he insists. 

The day before this conversation oc- 
curred, Lincoln had been to the Yale 
commencement exercises. 

“As I remarked to one of my class- 
mates,” he said, “I never had a failure 
and I never did anything to distin 
guish myself.” 

He had insisted that everything 
about his youth was average. 

“You'd call that average, wouldn't 
you?” he said, referring to the fact that 
he made average grades in college and 
did nothing in particular to distinguish 
himself. 

Since Leroy Lincoln made such 4 
point of insisting on the fact that he 
was just an average person, it brings 
up the question of what is average, 
especially as it applies to the head of 
the largest business in the world, Per 
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It is logically impossible that this 
man could be regarded as an average 
person. The solution of the paradox 
seems to be that he is completely nor- 
mal—normal in the sense that an oak 
tree which has reached maturity with- 
* out blemishes or scars from diseases 
which afflict oak trees is normal. 

One has the feeling that all of the 
Lincoln glands function as they are 
supposed to function. Unlike most of 
us, his behavior is untouched by psy- 
chological or physiological aberrations. 
He is completely calm and sane, in 
ancommon measure. 

The Lincoln history confirms this, 
while it serves to emphasize that the 
sanity of most of us is arrived at by a 
process of putting a plus quality here 
~ against a minus quality there. Leroy 
Lincoln is average in the sense that he 
has no plus or minus qualities. 

He is sound oak all the way through. 

Incidentally, he is a direct descen- 
dant of the Lincolns who landed in 
Hingham, Mass., in 1635. 


A “SOCIAL PHILOSOPHER" 
The office of the president of the 


- richest corporation in the world is at 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. It 
is on the second floor of a building 
which was the highest in the world 
when it was completed in 1909. 

Lincoln’s office has plenty of space. 
Marble and walnut, plus leather-cov- 
ered furniture, give it its character. 
Lincoln sits between two desks, his 
swivel chair placed so that he can work 
at the large, old-fashioned roll-top 
desk, where he keeps his papers, or 
talk with visitors across a flat-topped 
desk of conventional design. 

Not what would be called a hand- 
some man, he has a “good face,” 
stands a good six feet high, weighs 
178 pounds. He is as straight as a 
West Point cadet, without the chest. 
His physical structure is more that of 
the literary or musical person than of 
the athlete. 

This social philosopher and altruist 
wears the clothes of a man who has 
no marked pride in appearance—neat 
and respectable but without giving 
the impression of having been thought 
about. His taste in clothes is good, 
but on the dull side—possibly a worn 
blue suit, tie to match and soft collar. 

His manner is so direct that some 
have even called it “brusque.” Ac- 
tually, he is simply forthright, honest, 
unaffected. He is allergic to publicity. 
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He takes his time about 
he does and wastes no motions. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
celebrated its 75th birthday in 1943. 
Typically representative of the Ameri- 
can way of doing business, it started 
as one of two successors of a company 


which set out during the Civil War 


to insure soldiers and sailors. Its 


_parent was the National Union Life 


and Limb Insurance Co., organized in 
1863. Lincoln is the sixth president 
of Metropolitan. 

He left Yale with an A.B. degree in 
1902. Then he had a year in the Al- 
bany Law School. He got the rest of 
his legal training in a Buffalo law 
office. He was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1904 and began a general 
practice in Buffalo, where he soon 
gained prominence. 

He became interested in insurance 
only by happenstance, he says. 

“I was elected a delegate to the 
1915 State Constitutional Conven- 
tion,” he explains. “I had some differ- 
ences in committee meetings with 
Jesse S. Phillips, and I guess a mutual 
respect developed out of that. Phillips 
was later appointed New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance, and he 
asked me to serve as counsel.” 

It was that simple, in Lincoln’s ac- 
count. He had never met Phillips 
before the convention, but he pointed 
out that it lasted from April to Sep- 
tember. 

His outstanding performance as 
counsel for the state insurance de- 
partment brought him an offer in 1917 
to join the firm of Rumsey and Mor- 
gan, New York City specialists in in- 
surance law, which he accepted. Soon 
after he was asked to join Metropoli- 
tan as general attorney. He agreed, 
but feeling that his commitments did 
not permit him to leave the law firm 
at once, served both organizations for 
two years. 

In 1919 he resigned from the law 
firm to give his full time to Metropoli- 
tan. In 1926 he was made general 
counsel of the insurance company. 
Three years later he was appointed 





Metropolitan's distribution of health and 
safety pamphlets runs into the billions 
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tor and in 1936 he became president, 
In that capacity he has played a © 
key role in shaping the business poli- 
cies and social philosophy underlying 
the insurance business. As stated, Roy 
Lincoln is deliberate. of speech and 
wastes no words. That last is among 
his most striking characteristics. 
Seldom does he become animated, 
but when he talks of the welfare activi- 
ties of Metropolitan he is almost 


voluble for so taciturn a man. 


SHUNS THE SPOTLIGHT 


And his associates stress the fact 
that a great deal of his time and 
energy go into “institutional” activi- 
ties. He is very active in his profes- 
sional field, but otherwise avoids pub- 
licity or the business limelight. 

For recreation, Roy Lincoln plays 
golf, contract bridge, and reads. He 
says his golf is “pretty stupid.” Others 
say he plays a good average game, 
and is a swell partner. 

He confessed that his reading was 
“on the serious side”—mostly history 
and biography. Others testify that 
this appetite is tremendous. 

It remains that Roy Lincoln’s spe- 
cial pride is the far-flung social activi- 
ties of his company. Spear-heading 
these is its educational program to 
increase public knowledge of factors 
contributing to health. This is far 
more than good business for Metro. 
politan. It represents a keenly felt 
sense of social responsibility. 

Metropolitan has nobly pioneered 
in this field of public education on 
the subject of health. At present it 
supplies a visiting nurse service for 
holders of industrial and group insur- 
ance in more than 7,600 communities 
of largest concentration of Metropoli- 
tan policy holders. For many years it 
has placed advertisements in maga 
zines of general circulation on health 
themes, devoid of salesmanship. At 
present these advertisements appear in 
19 national magazines with a monthly 
circulation of more than 33 million. 
Recently, Metropolitan started using 
radio ta spread its health campaign. 
It now sends out one-minute spot 
radio messages over 53 stations. This 
advertising is exclusively concerned 
with health and safety information. 

The company has distributed more 
than one billion pamphlets on health 
and accident themes. 

It is of such things that Leroy Lin 
coln prefers to talk. 
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N a world beset by fears about the 
| future, the Union of South Africa 

is almost unique in believing that 
only an era of unlimited prosperity 
lies ahead. Hence she is making elabo- 
rate plans for economic expansion, in 
which the industrial power and leader- 
ship of the U. S. is destined to play 
an increasingly important role. 

It is a quirk of history that South 
Africa, though settled first by the white 
man some three centuries ago at the 
same time as the U. S., has remained 
in the backwater of industrial civiliza- 
tion. Though rich in mineral resources, 
she has neglected the development of 
manufacturing industries. in_, prefer- 
ence to the exploitation of her gold 
and diamonds, for which she found a 
hungry world market. These, and the 
sale of certain agricultural products, 
particularly wool, sufficed to satisfy the 
requirements of her economy. 


LARGE AMERICAN STAKE 


Today, however, as a result of the 
dislocations to her one-sided economy 
by two world wars in one generation, 
South Africa is shaking herself awake 
industrially. 

What is America’s special stake in 
her plans for expansion? 

It is a large one. The plans are so 
vast and comprehensive that there is 
hardly a segment of the American na- 
tional economy that will not be called 
upon to contribute its share tq their 
fulfillment. 

There,is one fundamental difference 
between the position of South Africa 
and most other countries that are look- 
ing to the economic and industrial 
power of the U. S. to build up their 
future. She will not have to lean on 
America’s proverbial financial gener- 
osity. For the Union of South Africa 
is a hard money country with ample 
means of her own either to pay cash 
on the barrel or to justify the exten- 
sion of credit on a commercial rather 
than an altruistic basis. 
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A. Wyn WitutaMs is a regular Contributing 
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Boom in South Africa! 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


This is not only 
because she produces 
half the world’s annual 
output of gold, still 
the real tangible sign 
of purchasing power, 
but also because she 
has other natural re- 
sources that have bare- 
ly been scratched. This 
places her in a par- 
ticulafly advantageous 
position in an era 
when the leading in- 
dustrial nations of the 
past hundred years are 
scraping the bottom of 
the barrel. 

No other country is 
as well equipped as 
the U. S. to furnish 
the capital, industrial 
equipment and technical skill that 
South Africa needs for her indus- 
trial, expansion, and which she can- 
not supply from her own resources. 
We have already started to play our 
part in supplying them. As for capital, 
the $20,900,000 company, formed by 
Wall St. interests at the end of last 
year to help develop Africa’s latest 
gold strike, represents the first major 
investment by American interests in 
many years. 

American capital is also developing 
industrial expansion in the U. of S. A. 
in less direct ways. American com- 



































At Natal and other South African ports American-made 
equipment is already beginnng to fiow in large quan- 
tities, is expected to increase steadily 


Tire and Rubber Co. is building a tire 
and rubber manufacturing plant on a 
56-acre industrial site; the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co. is building 
a 30,000 square foot factory to manu- 
facture vaseline brand products; A. P. 
de Sanno and Sons of Phoenixville, 
Pa., producers of grinding wheels, are 
building a plant to turn them out in 
South Africa instead of exporting 
them. These are only a few examples. 
There are many more. 

As an instance of the way Ameri- 
can equipment is helping to develop 
industrial expansion may be mentioned 





South Africa’s current big push toward industrial expansion, 


backed by a population with plenty of purchasing power, 


means wide new opportunities for American manufacturers 





panies are busily establishing new 
plants or South African subsidiaries, 
are also eniarging existing ones. For 
example, Studebaker Corp. is erecting 
a plant to assemble 10,000 cars and 
trucks at Port Elizabeth; the Kayser 
company is building a million dollar 
factory at Bloemfontaine; General 


the slabbing and hot and cold strip 
steel mill which South Africa has 
ordered in this country, to cost be- 
tween $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. 
When erected, within the next two 
years, the country’s output of rolled 
steel will be doubled. Another exam- 
ple: South Africa is now turning out 
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equipped with mass production ma- 
chinery made in the U.S. * 

To illustrate the way American 
technical skill is being utilized, there 
is the A. P. de Sanno plant, where 
American personnel will train South 
African labor in methods of produc- 
tion, the plans for irrigating 120,000 
acres in the Province of Natal—at a 
cost of $40,000,000—plans which were 
adopted after consultation with Ameri- 
can experts and officials of TVA, and 
the survey of South African mines 
made by consulting American geolo- 
gists to find to what extent South Africa 
could replace dwindling American 
supplies of some of the rarer minerals, 
such as manganese, copper, chromite, 
asbestos, vermiculite, etc. 


SKILLED ARTISANS NEEDED 


For her program of industrial ex- 
pansion South Africa needs artisans of 
all kinds, as well as men with profes- 

sional skills. While welcoming every 
type of immigrant, especially encou- 
raged is the entry of those who have 
experience and the means to set up 
-. industries, however small, particularly 
enterprises that would develop the 
Union’s base minerals and other re- 
sources. 

In an official announcement of its 
immigration policy the Government 
declared that it would welcome “every 
type of good immigrant, the banker 
as well as the bricklayer.” Most wel- 
come of all are immigrants with ex- 


perience in the building trades—brick- . 


layers, carpenters, plasterers, plumb- 
ers, etc.—but the welcome sign is out 
for almost anyone with a skilled trade: 
sheet metal workers, boilermakers, 
cloth cutters, even chefs and indent 
clerks. 

In the next three years more than 
0 new factories are to be built to 
turn out various products, most of 
which were previously imported. This 
is in addition to a vast civilian hous- 
ing program, of more than $1,500,000,- 
000 in cost. This means vast markets 
for office equipment, office machinery, 
and household furnishings. 

An indirect result of the industrial 
expansion program is that the capacity 
of the railroads will have to be en- 
larged. Larger locomotives are to be 
used to speed up the movement of 
traffic. As a result, there will be a 
need to replace pile structure railroad 
bridges, now a common feature, with 


only one of four provinces, this means 
the replacement of 21 bridges within 
the next four years—a job for Ameri- 
can engineers. 

Despite the high standard of living 
of her white population, South Africa 
is poorly equipped with telephones, 
with only one person in 10 enjoying 
what is generally regarded as a neces- 
sity in countries with a similar living 
standard. In the next five years more 
than 5,000 miles of new long distance 
lines and 50,000 miles of party lines 
are to be laid down, creating a demand 
for telephone equipment of all kinds, 
as well as operators, both of which 
South Africa lacks. 

Similarly, while being one of the 
richest countries in the world in coal, 
with a minimum estimated reserve 
sufficient to last 10,000 years, South 
Africa is devoid of oil. Thus a $20,- 
000,000 industry is to be established 
to produce oil from coal, which will 
give the country native-produced gaso- 
line at a cost of 12 cents to 14 cents 
a gallon and provide additional oppor- 
tunities for American equipment. 


Heat Without 


S° far, in supplying heat for his 
home, man has utilized chiefly 
such fuels as coal, oil and gas. The 
newest method pumps heat from the 
ground, from subterranean waters or 
from the outside atmosphere right into 
the living room. It’s a method which 
may bring drastic changes to the house 
of the future. 

The device responsible for this revo- 
lutionary development is called, appro- 
priately enough, the heat pump. The 
principle along which it works is exact- 
ly opposite that of the home refrigera- 
tor. The latter keeps food cold because 
a unit pumps heat from the interior 
into the kitchen. The heat pump works 
in reverse: it draws heat from the out- 
side into the home. 

“Reverse-cycle” refrigeration capi- 
talizes on the fact that the temperature 
of the earth below the frost line hovers 
constantly about 45° Fahrenheit. The 
temperature of water in wells, say, 60 
feet deep, stays, in all seasons, at about 
50°. The atmosphere may be much 
colder; nevertheless, it contains some 
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will process South African wool! 


through all stages from washing and 
combing to weaving, carding and dye- 
ing. Vast programs of irrigation are 
also proposed, and an equally ambi- 
tious program of electrification. 

In short, South Africa is starting 
out on an all-round program of ex- 
panded economy at a time when many 
other nations are faltering. And in any 


- program of expanding economy are 


enlarged opportunities for the venture. 
some in spirit. 

On this latter point it might be men- 
tioned that several European businesses 
are establishing themselves in South 
Africa, not for the profit motive alone, 
but because they escape the cramping 
influence of socialistic schemes. For the 
Union is ruggedly individualistic, with 
fewer state controls than anywhere 
else and a trade union movement that 
has a tradition of so enlightened a 
policy that it has succeeded in prevent- 
ing a strike between labor and man- 
agement since 1922! 


Fuel 


heat. The heat pump, by circulating 
refrigerant gases in coils or pipes in 
such areas, drives the warmer air up 
into a compressor. The compressor 
adds heat to this air, readying it for 
circulation throughout the home. By 
reversing the cycle, a heat pump can 
be used to cool a home in the Summer. 
It also offers freedom from soot, ashes, 
smoke or dust and from any hazard 
that may be associated with fuels. 
From a technical standpoint, it may 
even be possible to combine the heat 
pump with domestic refrigeration. 
Thus one central unit might supply 
every home with all temperature re- 
quirements. 

To date, all heat pump installations 
are on an experimental basis. But re- 
sults are impressive. The speed with 
which the pump “arrives” on the heat- 
ing front will depend, among many 
things, on how quickly utility rates are 
lowered; and on how quickly manv- 
facturers of heat pumps get into mass 
production so as to lower initial cost. 

_ —VerNon Brine 
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By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


over new labor legislation is the 

progress being made on the per- 
sonnel front in the ever vital matter 
of employee-employer communica- 
tions. 

During the past yecr, the company 
house organ has shown healthy signs 
of growing up. The pleadings of such 
pioneers ,in industrial journalism as 
K. C. Pratt, who edits Stet, a house 
organ for house organ editors, has 
finally fallen on willing management 
ears. And a Forses Survey of em- 
ployee newspapers indicates that many 
of the old taboos about what to tell 
employees have been shed. Here’s a 
progress report, replete with new ideas: 
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EXPLODING SOME TABOOS 
The Good with the Bad: In past 


years, management rarely considered 
the employee newspaper as a proper 
medium for telling employees the basic 
facts of business life. But times are 
changing. The same kind of news that 
you read in the business pages of big 
city newspapers are now not uncom- 
mon in employee publications. An out- 
standing example is the recent issue of 
the Rouge News, published by the 
Ford Motor Co. for employee con- 
sumption. It headlined a page one 
story, “Net Loss 33 Million,” and then 
went on to explain why the company 
went into the red for the first nine 
months of 1946. Here was a story 
needing no editorializing backdrop to 
get the idea across that only more and 
more production would g*t the com- 
pany back into the black.’ 

Meet the Competitor: A taboo of 
long standing in industrial journalism 
has been: “Don’t talk about competi- 
tors in the field.” There’s no logical 
reason why not. Here, too, the editors 
of the Ford publications took the bull 
by the horns. It’s no secret in the auto 
industry that Ford is out to re-estab- 
lish its supremacy in the low-priced 
car field. It’s not hush-hush that its 
goal is to outstrip Chevrolet sales. To- 
day the Ford News says so, in simple 
and pungent terms. 





Lawrence STESSIN is Labor Editor of Forses. 
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Don’t Talk About Labor: Mention 
the word “union” in the office of a 
house organ editor and you'll be com- 
mitting the gravest of social errors. 
But one outfit has shown the way, and 
the chances are better than even that 
Goodyear Rubber has set a new mode 
in employee communications. Its house 
organ, The Wingfoot Clan, runs a 
weekly column called: “Review of 
Labor Relations.” This column gives 
straight news about grievances, arbi- 
trations, production, union-manage- 
ment disputes, terms of contracts, and 
the like. Do the employees read it? 
Latest surveys show that more than 
85% of the personnel of the company 
turn to this feature first. 

Unfortunately, however, news about 
union relations is still a rarity in in- 
dustrial journalism—but the ice has 
been broken. 

Dollars and Cents Reading: Simple 
economics has always been the buga- 
boo of the house organ editor. Either 
he “wrote down” to employees, and 
automatically lost reader interest, or 


|The House Organ Grows Up 


White Collar Cues: Office people are 
perhaps most neglected in the field of 
employer -employee communications. 
Companies which have house organs 
rarely provide adequate coverage of 
the reading interests of white collar 
personnel. But not General Motors, 
which has been turning out neat little 
“Fact” sheets which answer questions 
employees may have on their minds 
about GM policies. 

The Other Fellow’s Job: People have 
a natural curiosity about the other per- 
son’s job. And the house organ is a 
good outlet for satisfying this type of 
curiosity. The New Holland Machine 
Co., New Holland, Pa., runs a spright- 
ly series of articles in its New Holland 
Line called “What Do They Do?” 
Enlivened by informal photographs of 
men and women at work, the text 
gives an easy-to-understand word pic- 
ture of how each department operates. 

Community Relations: More and 
more businesses are beginning to ap- 
preciate the importance of developing 
and maintaining good community re- 





Slow io realize their potentialities, management is at last 


awakening to the fact that house organs can be powerful 


goodwill builders—a survey of the latest developments: 





the material was too highbrow. Gen- 
eral Motors’ employee magazine, GM 
Folks, mixes a neat blend of good 
writing and good sense in its continu- 
ing story of free enterprise. It uses 
two approaches: First, straight, sim- 
ple prose by such talented simplifiers 
as Henry J. Taylor; second, the highly 
effective cartoon and comic strip ap- 
proach. 

Good, sensible approaches to the 
dissemination of business economics 
are not confined to large companies. 
One organization—the Eureka Spe- 
cialty Printing Co.—publishes an em- 
ployee magazine for only 290 workers. 
Done in simple photo-offset, it runs a 
monthly feature on the ABCs of busi- 
ness which really gets read—and un- 
derstood. 


lations. The house organ can be an 
important aid in such work. Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., knee deep in com- 
munity projects which reap reams of 
goodwill, uses its employee magazine 
to further the firm’s objectives along 
that line. For example, the Caterpillar 
Magazine has a mailing list of more 
than 6,000 local business, labor, edu- 
cation and church leaders. These men 
are invited to contribute to the publi- 
cation. And whenever. someone in the 
community merits praise for an accom- 
plishment, the magazine is quick to 
cover the story. 

For a copy of any of the employee 
newspapers mentioned in this article, 
address Lawrence Stessin, Labor Edi- 
tor, ForBEs Magazine of Business, 120 
5th Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Does U. S. Suffer from 


Seniority Rule in Congress? 


By N. J. PAULSON 





ments, pro and con. 





In corporations and other business organizations the oldest employee 
does not automatically become its chairman. But the Senate and 
House of Representatives have a system for promotion, known. as the 
Seniority Rule. Does it help or hurt our method of government? Is 
it archaic? Should it be abolished—at least modified? This whole 
question should interest every thoughtful citizen. Read the argu- 








HE President of the United 

States, in his message to the 

Congress over a year ago, com- 
plained that good legislation, at times, 
was stifled in committees. This criti- 
cism was well-founded but did not 
. strike at the root of the “evil.” The 
President might have stated that leg- 
islative committees are dominated by 
their Chairmen, who control the flow 
of legislation. 

Around 1800 B.C., Homer, in his 
Odyssey, wrote: “It is sinful for the 
young to question their elders.” 

That quotation, symbolizing the con- 
flict between the viewpoints of the 
young and the old on today’s political 
stage, is nowhere more evident than 
in the fight for and against the senior- 
ity rule in the U. S. Congress. 

Should there be rule by the elder 
statesmen in the Senate and House of 
Representatives, or should there be 
rule by men purely on the basis of 
merit and ability? 

Fledgling Senators and Representa- 
tives have always criticized the Sen- 
iority Rule. Political scientists have 
railed at what they consider an ar- 
chaic and _ indefensible _ legislative 
practice. 

When the 80th Congress opened in 
January, 1947, following the Repub- 
lican sweep, one out of every four 
faces in the Congress was new. This 
meant more pressure than ever before 
exerted against the Seniority Rule, 
particularly as Congress ‘had just com- 





N. J. Pautson is Assistant General Coun- 
sel of the Investors League. 


pleted a sweeping streamlining through 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. 
As one Congressman reported to the 
House of Representatives: “In no other 
place, perhaps, in this broad land of 
ours does seniority or length of service 
cut so much figure as it does in the 


Congress of the United States.” 


HOW THE RULE OPERATES 


The Seniority Rule—or, as its op- 
ponents lampoon it, “the senility rule” 
—covers virtually every phase of Con- 
gressional activity, even whether or 
not a given Senator will get an office 
refrigerator to whether or not he will 
get a desirable office suite. The novice 
Senator or Representative sits at the 
foot of the Committee table; he is 
recognized last by the Presiding Off- 
cer in debate; he is made to under- 
stand in no uncertain terms that he 
had best be a Silent Stanley for his 
first term as a Representative or for 
his first few years as a Senator. 


Nowhere does the Seniority Rule 
matter so much as in the selection of 
Committee Chairmen—the real leaders 
of the Senate and the House. 

Virtually every Chairmanship is de- 
cided exclusively on the basis of the 
longest uninterrupted service on - the 
Committee by a particular Congress- 
man. 

Right down the line, rank on the 
Committee is decided purely on the 
same basis: length of uninterrupted 
service 


As a result, the Chairmen of the 14 


Senate Committees average 61 years 
of age (five years older than the Sen- 
ate’s average age). The oldest Chair- 
man is Senator Arthur Capper, Rep., 
Kansas, 81. 

In addition, the vital matter of ap- 
pointment to particular Committees 
is primarily decided on_ seniority. 
Thus, no neophyte Representative 
could ever hope to be appointed to 
the powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee, regardless of his fiscal 
ability, nor to the House Rules Com- 
mittee, regardless of his parliamen- 
tary prowess. Nor could a novice Sen- 
ator in his fondest dreams expect ap- 
pointment to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, even though he were a 
wizard in international relations and 
had 20 years of service in the House 
of Representatives Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Is this situation helpful or harm{ul 
to the efficiency of Congressional 
government? 


SENIORITY RULE ARGUMENTS 


Here are the arguments advanced 
in favor of Seniority Rule: 

1. It assures Chairmanships to men 
long experienced in technical fields, 
men who are less likely to go off on 
various wild, untried, flash-in-the-pan 
schemes. 

2. It provides a kind of automatic 
protocol which is recognized and un- 
derstood by everyone, and which 
serves harmoniously to solve the 
problem of priority, without dispute 
or controversy. 

3. The Seniority Rule is neither ab- 
solute nor invariable. On rare occa- 
sions the House of Representatives 
has designated members of low Com- 
mittee rank as Chairmen. 

4. Strong members of a Commit- 
tee have developed strategies and blocs 
which can often reduce to a minimum 
the power of the Committee Chair- 
man. 

5. Committee Chairmen are some 


times re-elected to Congress because 
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power and poate rt their office. If 
the seniority system were abolished, it 
would mean that long service on the 
Hill would be of less. significance, 
and that men of experience would 
have less chance of returning to office. 

6. Were the seniority system abol-' 
ished, there is no acceptable substitute 
for it. Instead, there would be flag- 
rant factionalism, log rolling, political 
trading; and-bitter, underhanded ma- 
neuvering. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST SENIORITY 


Arguments for modifying the rule: 
1. Long experience in a particular 
field, although it may qualify a man 
by giving him a wide background of 
precedents, may also so root him in 
old, hackneyed approaches, that his 


usefulness may be limited. 
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‘dbealy Thepeenad ‘public sentiment 
than an old-line Republican in office 
for three or four terms. 

5. Because the Seniority Rule is 
generally absolute in thé selection of 
Chairmen, these men become arbi- 
trary and despotic, knowing that, 
once given the Chairmanship, they 
practically cannot be turned out. 

6. Committee Chairmanships are 
rarely distributed on an equitable 
basis from the standpoint of fair rep- 
resentation to all parts of the country. 
Political scientists have noted that 
when the Republicans are in power 
most Committee Chairmen are from 
the Northeast and the Midwest (cen- 
ters of Republican strength), whereas 
when the Democrats are in power 
most of the Committee Chairmen are 
from the South. Today, Representa- 
tives from Michigan and New Jersey 


li, 


In the opinion of most elder Committeemen, it's generally pref- 
erable for the fledgling member to be “seen, but seldom heard" 


2. Control of Committees ought 
not to be in the hands of old men, 
because there is no necessary. correla- 
tion between long service and com- 
petence. 

3. Knowing they cannot render 
first-rank service, many outstandingly 
able young Congressmen become dis- 
couraged and their contributions are 
limited, 

4. Men long in Congress may not 
represent the changing viewpoint of 
the electorate. Thus, for example, a 
newly elected Republican who came 
to office in January, 1947, on a wave 
of public sentiment, might more 
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comprise approximately 50% of the 
Committee Chairmen. 


ALTERNATIVES 


Strangely, argument No. 6. for re- 
taining Seniority is generally accepted 
as the strongest in its favor, since no 
universally-acceptable substitute for 
this rule has yet been devised. 

Among some of the suggested sub- 
stitutes (and drawbacks to those sub- 
stitutes) are: ; 

1. Appointment of Committee 
Chairmen by the Speaker of the 
House and the Presiding Officer of 


the Senate (or by the Majority lead- 








































tomatically by length of service. The 
objection raised to this is that it would 
be difficult for any one man to sift 
out the abilities and experience of all 
members of his affiliation in his par- 
ticular Chamber and make fair and 
equitable assignments. 


2. Secret election by Committee — 


members. This, say opponents of 
changing Seniority, would bring the 
worst sort of log rolling. 

3. Secret election by a Party caucus 
or by the Committee on Committees. 
Again, say objectors to a change, 
this would mean log rolling and would 
have the additional disadvantage that 


‘no Senator or Representative could 


be expected to have so adequate an 
understanding of the abilities of every 
last one of his colleagues as to make a 
proper selection. 

4. Automatic rotation in office. 
This would be undesirable, say op- 


ponents, because it would not give the * 


Chairmen sufficient time to learn the 
ropes of Chairmanship. 

I believe the Seniority rule should 
be modified. 

Although this might run contrary 
to‘all accepted rules of politics (which 
I feel caused the framers of the Re- 
organization Act to by-pass it), more 
efficiency might result. 


ROTATION MOST PRACTICAL 


Suggestion 4 would seem to be the 
most logical and practical at this time. 
Because of the responsibility of a 
chairmanship, three factors should be 
considered before “rotation” can be 
put into effect. These are (1) legis- 
lative maturity, (2) experience in the 
field while in Congress, and (3) ex- 
perience, if any, prior to election. 

I suggest, therefore, that a Member 
of Congress must have served at least 
one full term and a Senator at least 
two full years on a committee before 
being given opportunity to be on the 
rotating list. This would cover items 
1 and 2. Item 3 would, if available, 
give added weight to a claim. Any 
arguments of insufficient time would 
fail since the next ranking member 


would absorb the work as an under-, 


study to the Chairman because of his 
approaching responsibility. Then, too, 
he would plunge more actively into 
the affairs of his committee to avoid 
being a failure when his day of re- 
sponsibility arrived. 

Seniority, or sagacity—it is for the 
American people to decide. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


...in Retail Candy Shops 


By THE EDITORS 


HE retail candy industry is boom- 
ie New candy shops, most of 

them occupying high rental loca- 
tions, are springing up throughout 
the country. 


A first-class candy shop, in an ex- 


. cellent location, requiring an‘ invest- 


ment of about $5,000, can net its 
owner up to $10,000 a year, including 
personal salary. The profits are high, 
the mark-up often exceeding 50%. 
And the business is comparatively 
simple to operate. 

Stock is available for new stores, 
notwithstanding the current sugar 


‘situation. There are now hundreds ‘of 


small chain candy shops, chiefly in 
metropolitan areas, that manufacture 
their own candy. They usually have 
a surplus production which they whole- 


. sale to such retail outlets as drug 
™ stores. Most of them will be glad to 


sell their candy to a new operator who 
will open a shop under their label. 
It means more advertising and pres- 
tige for them. Many candy shops that 
appear to be part of a chain are ac- 
tually owned by an individual operat- 
ing on this plan. 

Another method is to have your own 
plant. You would need capital to start 
additional shops to provide certain 
outlets for your surplus production, 


enced, he has the benefit of helpful 
advice from his wholesaler. 

A first-class location, with heavy 
traffic; is one vital success factor. 
Another, of course, is a line of good 
quality candy, packaged and bulk. 
But the biggest factor of all, accord- 
ing to Henry Jung, owner of the Lydia 
Darrah chain, Minnéapolis, is the 
right personnel behind the counter, 
and the right atmosphere in the shop. 

What constitutes the right person- 
nel? Cheerful salesgirls, with pleasing 
personalities. 

The right atmosphere? Sparkling 
cleanliness, smart decoration, and 
tempting displays. 

To secure the right kind of girl for 
this job, Jung advises a minimum 
salary, plus a commission in the form 
of a percentage of the total sales, pay- 
able semi-monthly. Thus a girl who 
might earn $25 a week in a depart- 
ment store might earn $40 a week in 
your shop. She will also be attracted 
by the clean, pleasant surroundings, 
light work and comparatively short 
hours. Many shops do not open before 
10:00 A.M., and close at 5:00 P.M. 

The loss of stock from waste or 
spoilage is negligible, but there is a 
loss of up to 18% in “overweight,” a 
problem peculiar to the business. A 





Booming even during the sugar shortage, candy shops now 


offer high profit prospects in return for a $5,000 investment. 
Essentials: A good location, well-trained personnel 





for a plant that can supply one shop 
can supply three or more. Without 
such a rate of production, your costs 
may well exceed your profits. One 
‘shop outlet cannot normally support 
the full cost of plant operation, which 
includes the salary of a first-class 
candy-maker. 


The first method is preferable for 


- the newcomer for these reasons: (1) 


Less capital is needed. (2) He has the 
advantage of a locally known and ac- 
cepted label. (3) If he is inexperi- 


customer, for instance, buys a quarter 
of a pola of chocolates; the pieces 
are large, and she may get an extra 
ounce, for you can’t cut a piece in 
half, nor give underweight. This loss, 
however, is adjusted in the retail 
price. 

Chocolates costing 38¢ to 50¢ a 
pound retail at a dollar a pound. This 
approximate ratio holds through all 
price ranges. While it is impossible to 
state the average gross sales of a retail 
candy shop, because of a great num- 





ber of influencing factors, such as 
location, quality of display and light- 
ing, personnel, etc., it is definitely 
established that a shop that is well- 
managed, in a first-class downtown 
location, can average gross sales of 
$125 a day. And there are many shops 
that greatly exceed this figure. 

.The business has proven ideal for 
chain operation. A nuniber of firms 
that started with a single shop now 
operate units from coast to coast. 
There are no limits to the alert opera- 
tor’s possibility for expansion. 

On the other hand, don’t underesti- 
mate the prospect of failure. While op- 
portunities abound, hard‘ work is an 
essential for success. 

To start a retail candy shop your 
best procedure is, first, contact the 
small chains (you'll find them listed 
in the classified telephone directory of 
any large city), and arrange for your 
candy supply, subject to your securing 
a suitable. location. Second, find the 
right location, and secure a short-term 
option on it. Then it’s just a matter 
of signing a contract with your whole- 
saler, equipping and decorating the 
store, hiring your clerks, and opening 
for business. 

Equipment required consists of 
candy scales, glass showcases, candy 
trays, cleaning equipment, boxes and 
wrapping supplies, gift cards and en- 
velopes, a neat desk or table and chair 
for the use of customers, signs and 
price-cards, printed paper bags for 
small purchases, and possibly some 
carefully selected ornaments for deco- 
ration. 

The decorating of the shop should 
be planned and supervised by a pro- 
fessional decorator, and uniforms 


must be provided for the clerks. 
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Business Activity Brisk 


East Coast States 


 Hrseeyesie predictions of a depres- 
sion or recession in the second 
half of this year have not as yet 
materialized and no such shadow now 
appears on the 1947 horizon. With re- 
conversion practically completed, pro- 
duction generally is in full swing, em- 
ployment at a record high. 

Slight falling off in unit sales of 
retail merchandise during the hot, 
Summer months is considered only 
logical by many observers when com- 
pared with the abnormal consumer 
rush to buy goods a year ago—goods 
that had previously been off the market 
or were still in short supply. Further- 
more, personal savings accumulated 
from high earnings during the preced- 
ing years of merchandise scarcity were 
drawn upon last year in abnormal 
amounts to purchase those long-wanted 
articles which then began ‘to appear 
in retail stores. 

Lowered inventories have made it 
necessary for retailers to replenish 
stocks, and with better quality mer- 


chandise, outlook for Fall business is 
reported excellent in both durable and 
soft goods. 

Others factors to be considered as 
to the permanency of a higher eco- 
nomic plateau in the future are: less 
isolation of this country and greatly 
expanded global interests—in com- 
merce, business and finance; the large 
increase in population and number of 
families, which means’ greatly in- 
creased consumer demand and employ- 
ment over pre-war years; higher pur- 
chasing power, public works and a 
giant housing need that will take years 
to fill. 

Home building in this area, which 
has been retarded by high costs, labor 
and material shortages, has recently 
shown somewhat greater activity but 
has a tremendous backlog of needs to 
overcome. Non-residential construc- 
tion, both commercial and industrial, 
has taken a lusty spurt since June 30 
when government restrictions were re- 
moved.—ARTHUR R, GRISWOLD. 


New England States 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 

ton, in collaboration with the New 
England Council, has made public the 
results of the first regional vacation 
business index in the nation. Designed 
as a yardstick for measuring antic- 
ipated tourist trade, the index is de- 
veloped through the co-operation of 
state development and promotional 
agencies and several hundred pro- 
prietors of resort houses, who submit 
monthly reports to the bank. 

The importance of New England’s 
private educational institutions to the 
economy of the region is indicated by 
a survey of their fund-raising activities, 
which revealed that 37 of these in- 
stitutions, or their alumni, are seeking 
nearly $100 million. The . largest 
amount of money is to be raised for 
colleges and universities in Massachu- 
setts, where over $65 million is being 
sought. 

New automatic looms and spoolers 
in cotton mills have resulted in some 
layoffs; in general, however, the em- 


phasis in technological changes is on 


improved quality rather than on labor 
saving. Many silverware firms now 
working a 50-hour week are prevented 
from expanding only by a shortage of 
fully qualified silversmiths. 

Sales of motor vehicles increased 
from 70% to 100% during June as 
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compared with June, 1946, in Boston, 


Worcester and Springfield, Mass., and — 


in Providence, R.I. More than $30 
million now available for the Federally- 
aided state highway program in Mas- 
sachusetts “will be put to- work” by 
the end of 1948. This is part of the 
long-range, six-year highway program 
authorized by the 1946 Legislature. It 
involves a total outlay of $156 million. 
The only bottleneck: the steel short- 
age.—Davip Mack. 


Midwest States 
eee of specialty 


lines are doing a mighty business 
here, producing hundreds of items in- 
ventors have dreamed about during 
the restricted war years. Plastics are 


-leading the parade, with such items 


as the following: dial picks for dialing 
telephone numbers, pouches for oleo- 
margarine with special cells for the 
coloring fluid, a disposable container 
for baby feeding, a denture made from 
polystyrene. 

A small fleet of sail boats, made of 
plastic-reinforced glass cloth, has re- 
ceived plenty of attention. Complete 
with a 45-foot square sail, the craft 
sell for $300, are rust-proof, easy to 
maintain. The Cleveland company mak- 
ing them is also preparing to pro- 
duce fiberglas bathtubs, unbreakable 


street light globes, translucent venetian 


blinds, greenhouse trays, and many 


other items. 

Columbus has a plant producing a 
coin-operated device to collect pre- 
miums and issue accident policies to 
travelers passing through airports and 
rail terminals. The slot machine prin- 
ciple i3 also being applied to television 
by a major radio-video manufacturer 
in Chicago. Still another firm is going 
the juke-box one better by introducing 
a telecoin quizzer—a- coin-in-the-slot 
information tester for amusement seek- 
ers—while a Toledo company is turn- 
ing out a check-writing machine as 
small as a cigarette pack. 


Other new developments include a — 


device which delivers enough sacked 
popcorn in one day to fill a house; a 
non-refillable beer bottle, with the 
same capacity but only half the weight 
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: ’ .of conventional types; a control device 


for automotive air-conditioning; ‘jet- 
fired steam engines for. buses and 

There seems no end to such ideas, 
all of which are contributing to the 
heavy sales volume and steady em- 


ployment being recorded in this area. 


—Orat S. PFiuc. 


Southern States 


ie a long way from the. tobacco - 


fields of the South to Great Britain, 
but southern farmers are acutely feel- 
ing the British economic crisis in the 
withdrawal from the flue-cured tobacco 
markets of British buyers. Britain’s 
Imperial Tobacco Co. is usually a 
heavy purchaser of high grade cigar- 


‘ ette leaf, but during the current season 


British purchases have been on a very 
restricted scale, with a resultant effect 
on the market price. A U. S. govern- 
ment-support program has prevented 
any sharp decline in prices, but the 
limited activity of British buyers has 
had a depressing effect on the market 
despite government support. Tobacco 
prices have dropped several dollars per 


* 100 pounds during the current market- 


ing season. 

A sign of growing southern prosper- 
ity may be measured in the increase in 
gasoline taxes collected in the south- 
eastern states during the first six 
months of 1947, as compared with the 
same period of 1946. Gasoline tax col- 
lections, on which southern state gov- 
ernments rely so heavily, were 176% 
ahead during the first six months of 
this year, as compared with 1946. 

Ramie, a fabric plant which dates 
back some 6,000 years, is now pro- 
gressing from the experimental to the 
development stage here. Plantings have 
increased in Florida, Alabama, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi and Texas, but Flor- 
ida is growing the plant most exten- 
sively. This plant is said to produce the 
strongest fiber known. Its commercial 
development gives promise of another 
important income-producing source for 
many areas of the South, where climate 
and soil conditions are favorable to its 
growth.—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 


— ONSUMER buying for Fall pur- 
poses is brisk throughout the re- 
gion, even though prices have hit new 
high levels. Bulging farm income and 
resultant trade in small agricultural 









cities and towns is making a profit 
holiday for merchants. For them, busi- 
ness never was better. 

General construction, commercial 
and heavy, started upwards slightly 
during August after being off the first 
seven months of the year. Highway 
construction is moving into high gear 
in the Mountain States. Costs are high 
but public demand, stimulated by rec- 
ord-breaking oil exploration, is forcing 
the highway building program. 

Congressional appropriation of $10 
million for a veterans hospital in Den- 
ver again focuses attention on the city 
as a medical center. 

Responding to the westward shift 
in population, a number of eastern 
chain store operators have bought or 
optioned choice retail sites in rural 
western cities and towns which lend 
themselves to small industrial and 
manufacturing plants. 

Decentralizing firms are shying away 
from overcrowded metropolitan cen- 
ters, are locating their plants in towns 
where living is not so involved for 
their employees. 

Lines catering to the petroleum in- 
dustry are swamped. Some important 
drilling has been slowed down due to 
the shortage of well casing. 

Biggest headache here is still the 
housing problem. Colorado alone needs 
at least 30,000 dwellings now. 

Slashes in congressional appropria- 
tions, notably in reclamation, caused 
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Tourist travel in the national parks* 
of the West was off 20 to 40% this 
year, due in part to midwestern floods, 
which discouraged travel, plus the ear- 
ly Summer coolness that prevailed. 

While business men generally are 
apprehensive about prices, no deep 
recession is in sight at this time. But 
there are growing inflation fears, and 
grave concern over the iriternational 
situation.—EUGENE CERVI. 


Pacific States 
oo ESS continues near top levels, 


most indices showing substantial 
gains over last year. With current re- 
ports, however, a slow downward trend 
becomes more apparent. For the first 
six months wholesale sales show 20% 
gain over last year, with electrical 
goods, building materials, furniture, 
machinery and dry goods registering 
largest increases. Biggest losses came 
in jewelry, confectionery, clothes, 
where turning point came earlier. Re- 
tail shrinkage shows in luxury realm: 
jewelry trade, florists, restaurants. 

Total employment gains in Cali- 
fornia, but unemployment does not 
shrink: industrial growth merely keeps 
pace with population increases. Labor 
surpluses, mostly unskilled labor, are 
noticeable in larger cities. Hollywood 
looks for widespread studio lay-offs 
due to British film restrictions. Lower 
construction costs are only hope for 
a full-scale industrial boom. 

Except for increasing Japanese busi- 
ness, foreign trade picture is discour- 
aging. Export trade for six months to- 
taled 8.2 million long tons ($500 mil- 
lion), 40% above last year; but de- 
cline has been gaining momentum 
since April. Most significant change: 
shift of emphasis to Pacific Northwest 
ports. Seattle now leads in exports. 

Scrap shortage is still acute and in- 
dustrialists seek release of 350,000 
tons of government surplus. Problem: 
to keep released scrap from flowing 
back East where current quotations 
are nearly double local prices. 

Lumber production is still high, with 
prices continuing to soften. Half-year 
reports from pine area. show orders 
up 14%, shipments 11%, production 
10%. Agricultural production pros- 
pects are slighly below last year, with 
prices substantially lower. Shortage of 
rolling stock still handicaps both in- 
dustries—Cuar_es F, Berry. 


in white collar and con- 
ployment in the Moun- 
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Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 
Continued 








100%! 
last year at this time, and the 
arrows show the of overall 
improvement or one month 
ago and today 


Tuis “MAP depicts business conditions in 
eighty-seven economic areas. The areas have 
been selected on the basis of economic 
unity—each area representing a region in 
which business conditions are dependent 
upon the same basic key factors. A separate 
local index is calculated for each area; each 
index is tailored to the business of the area, 
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p of Business Conditions 


How Set Up 


with each area having a somewhat different 
basis of measurement. The map is designed 
to show current movements within each area. 

In order to show the relative levels ‘of 
activity in various parts of the nation, the 
country has been divided into eight geo- 
graphic zones. Each zone is bounded by 
heavy lines, and connected with a dial. The 


level of business activity within the zone 1s 
shown on the dial as a per cent increase or 
decrease over the same period last year. For 
purposes of comparison, the situation of one 
month ago is also shown on the dial. 

Thus, the map shows the current trend in 
each of the eighty-seven areas and the -gen- 
eral level of activity in eight zones. 





Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 
10 Best 


% Increase Over 
Cities Previous Year 


Butte, Mont.* .......... 16% 
Amarillo, Tex. ......... 16 
Tulsa, Okla. ........... ¥5 
Albany, N. Y........... 14 
Wichita, Kan.......... 13 
Peoria, O02 ..cccccccee U3 
Shreveport, La. ....... 13 
Salt Lake City, Utah*... 11 
Detroit, Mich.* ........ 11 
Grand Rapids, Mich.*... 11 





*Also listed last issue. 
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Highlights 


THOUGH movement on this map is pre- 
dominantly sideways, immediate and 
superficial developments are strong. 
Only one area—the Syracuse market 
—moved ahead over the past month, 
but the number of areas which have 
fallen behind has been cut to a low of 
six. Last issue of the map showed 
some 35 areas slipping, so that the re- 
duction is a marked improvement. 
With the exception of New England, 
sales in most lines are better than a 
month ago, and there’s no evidence of 
sliding from the current high plateau. 


The eight zone indicators show that © 


business is at least as good as a year 


ago, in most cases considerably better. 
The South Central States are improv- 
ing, the Pacific and Midwest zones 
holding their own. The North Central 
zone is the only one showing an ap- 
preciable drop from 1946 level. 

In comparison with last issue, two 
zones show a slight gain, two a slight 
drop, one a marked gain. Other three 
zones are unchanged. The South Cen- 
tral area is currently booming, with 
four of the 10 best cities in this region. 

Consumer resistance has abated 
somewhat. Major deterring factor in 
current picture is the steel shortage 
and the resultant freight car shortage. 
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Industrial Utopia? 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


N these turbulent days of labor 

unrest, American business men 

plagued by strikes, slowdowns, 
employee gripes, etc., might do well 
to glance at the record of a company 
in the Midwest town of Paris, Ill. For 
here is an enterprise that seems to have 
hit upon a workable solution to the 
problem of achieving labor-manage- 
ment harmony. 

The U. O. Colson Co. is the firm, 
one of the country’s leading manufac- 
turers of calendars and the world’s 
largest maker of cardboard advertising 
fans. A company employing 350 work- 
ers, its unique employee relations pro- 
gram is setting an excellent example 
‘for many larger concerns. 

There are no strikes at Colson, no 
worker demands for greater manage- 
» ment understanding of employee con- 
ditions, no requests for higher pay, 
shorter hours, portal-to-portal wages, 
or improved work standards. The 
reason is simple. Colsonites are happy 
in their jobs, are satisfied with work- 
ing conditions, even more than 
pleasantly disposed to their bosses. 


every year the company sets aside a 
substantial part of its earnings to the 
Colson Profit-Sharing Trust. All work- 
ers, starting with the end of their 
second year’s service, share in this 
trust on a percentage basis propor- 
tionate to their annual earnings. 

But that is by no means all. Every 
employee carries group insurance— 
covering both himself and his family— 
for which premiums are paid jointly 
by the company and the worker. For 
employees who wish to own their own 
homes the company makes available 
50% of the difference between the cost 
of the property and the amount of 
money advanced by local building and 
loan associations. And whenever a 
Colson worker marries the company 
comes through with a wedding gift. 
When he—or she—becomes a parent, 
the baby is presented with a $25 sav- 
ings bond. 

The company maintains a lake-shore 
Summer cottage, completely furnished, 
available to all employees at any time 
—without cost. Some 35 boats are also 


provided—free of charge. And _ ll 





Seeking a remedy for employee relatidns headaches? Col- 
son has an answer—and 350 workers who proudly boast that 
their company is “an ideal organization.” and they mean it 





Remarkable? Unquestionably. And 
yet Colson feels that what it has 
achieved can be just as simply realized 
by nearly any company. Says Presi- 
dent U. Gordon Colson: “Sure, maybe 
we're crazy—but we believe our policy 
creates higher morale, more real hap- 
piness, and better understanding. And 
it pays off. If more companies would 
do what we're doing there might be 
better understanding between manage- 
ment and labor.” 

Just what does the Colson Co. do to 
achieve this Utopian-like set-up? Profit- 
sharing, for one thing. At the end of 





 Cuartes Furco.owe is Managing Editor 
of Forses. 


workers—factory and office alike—get 
vacations with pay. 


All Colsonites and their families are - 


provided with influenza shots each Fall 
without cost. Cold tablets are provided 
free for all employees and these may 
also be secured at cost for their fam- 
ilies. And in the event of sickness the 
company never fails to send flowers. 
Small wonder that Colson workers 
think so much of their company that 
they’ve gone on record with the state- 
ment: “We're proud to be Co-workers 
of the U. O. Colson Co. It’s an ideal 
industrial organization.” 

Colson tries to overlook no_ detail, 
however small, to insure worker con- 
tentment. For example, every employee 





- 


The Colsons—U. Gordon, president, at 
left, and U. Rae, chairman of the board 


who drives his own car is provided 
with a reserved parking space, neatly 
marked with his own name. In Winter 
weather, at the noon hour and just 
before quitting time, each car is wiped 
clean of any snow or ice which im- 
pedes windshield and window view. 
In sudden Summer showers open car 
windows are rolled up. And when a 
worker finds his parked car. with a flat 
tire, he simply calls a garage and has 
it changed. Colson is glad to foot the 
bill. : 

The company also pitches in to help 
workers who need money. Any em: 
ployee who wants to paint his house, 
buy a washing machine, or simply pay 
off his personal debts, may borrow 
from the company—and without in- 
terest. ‘ 

In addition to its profit-sharing plan 
and its policy of paying good wages, 
Colson doesn’t neglect monetary incen- 
tives in other ways. Periodic incentive 
bonuses are also used from time to 
time. For each week of perfect attend- 
ance an extra dollar is credited to the 
Co-worker’s Christmas bonus, which 
means that every employee who has 
neither been absent or late during the 
year receives a bonus of at least $52. 

Colson differs from most companies 
even in its policy of awards for length 
of service. For example, 20-year work- 
ers receive not merely a service pi, 
but an attractive—and expensive— 
wrist-watch. 


Good employee relations? Why. 


it’s “always Christmas here,” say Col- 
sonites. 
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tage becomes. Another is that it 
stretches less than copper when pulled 
through conduits in wiring operations. ~~ 













































Gane. big manufacturers of 
electrical equipment have begun 
large-scale production of insulated 
aluminum wire for use in homes, 
offices, factories, and heavy industrial 
installations. The new wire is as effi- 
cient as copper, no larger in overall 
diameter, much lighter, and a good 
deal less expensive. 

Until recently aluminum was not 
practical for wiring inside circuits. 
For one thing, aluminum conducts 
electricity only 84% as efficiently as 
copper; which means that to get equal 
conductivity under equal conditions 
%t {| aluminum wire had to be larger. Up 


rdf to now larger wire required a greater 
mount of insulating material to cover 
it. The result was an expensive and 
‘Y | bulky conductor. Secondly, — until 
€ f World War IJ, aluminum was a re- 
ist TF ctricted product, the price of which 
ed] fuctuated radically and often was ex- 
"™ T cessively high. Equally important; 
‘“: [there was no ready means of soldering 
‘af 7 aluminum to aluminum or to copper 
* wires of an electrical circuit. 
e SOLUTION ACHIEVED 


the The last problem was solved by the 
wartime aircraft industry, while alumi- 


elp | num restrictions were eliminated dur- 

em- {| ing the same period, with the expect | What makes a man want to work? 
ise, J tion that henceforth prices will remain 

ay | relatively stable. The other difficulty, ‘ 5 

be thet of. ths ax of Gn Wie bel Oe For his pay check, yes. But he works _ nized Parntcrip takes and holds paint \ * 
in- | amount of insulation, has been solved | More efficiently when he likes what longer... ARmco ZinccrRIP keeps its 


by the U. S. Rubber Co. 

lan Following the war, this firm had a 
ges, huge wire manufacturing capacity, but 
cen-§ dwindling supplies of copper sharply 


tive curtailed production. In the search for | the years ahead as well as today. So, and other products. i 
> to] @ substitute, technicians decided that | }:.. other Armco men, they put extra Development of job-tailored grades i 
end-| aluminum held the greatest hope when flort j . . . ‘ 

a ' ‘ : effort into producing more and finer has made Armco the leading producer : 
the} used in conjunction with the Laytex cial a coal f -] 1 Bawa 
hich} process of applying crude rubber to _ | SP&1#'*PUFPose steels. OF Sparse PUrpoee ae eee i 


has} Wire by a series of dipping and drying 


, the) operations. The resulting coating has _| steels is tailored to a specific need... pledge that the manufacturer has used 
$52. very high insulating properties—ap- to help manufacturers put higher value _a steel produced especially for a par- 
snies] proximately twice that of the conven- | into kitchen ranges and sinks, bath- ticular type of service. The American 
ngth tional method of enclosing the wire in tubs, food freezers, and many other Rolling Mill Company, 358 Curtis ( 
york-| 2 rubber tubing. Thus only half the durable products for the home and _ Street, Middletown, Ohio. Export: & 


pin,f mount of insulation is needed and 
an aluminum wire, though the metal 
core is somewhat larger, has an over- 
all dimension slightly smaller than that 
of a copper conductor of equivalent 
capacity insulated in the conventional 
manner, 
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Revolution in Wire 


Aluminum wire is now manufac- 
tured in -sizes suitable for wiring 
offices, homes, and factories, as well 
as in larger sizes for heavy loads. It 
is handled exactly as copper and is 
said to have the same flexibility and 
tensile strength. A definite advantage 
is its light weight, and the greater the 
size of the wire the greater this advan- 


Aluminum building wire has been 
recognized by the National Electric 
Code and by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. U. S. Rubber, the pioneer 
in this development, was the only man- 
ufacturer of insulated ahiminum wire 
until a few months ago. Today, how- 
ever, several big companies, including 
copper manufacturers, are in the busi- 
ness, and expectations are that the 
copper bottleneck has been broken.— 
FRANCIS WESTBROOK, Jr. 





he’s doing and his future is bright. 
Take these men on an Armco cold- 

reduction mill. They know their work 

will be recognized and rewarded, in 


Each of these Armco extra-quality 


farm. For example, Armco Galva- 
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tough zinc coating intact through se- 
vere forming and drawing .. . ARMCO 
Aluminized Steel lends greater heat 
resistance to car mufflers, oven linings 


cept the famous Armco label as a. 


The Armco International Corporation. 


y THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


The familiar Armco triangle identifies special-purpose steels that help 
manufacturers make more attractive, more useful, longer-lasting products. 
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Congratulations 


Herbert C. Freeman, elected presi- 
dent of the North American Co., suc- 
ceeding Edward L. Shea, who becomes 
president of the Ethyl Corp. Mr. Shea 
will continue as a director and member 
of the executive and finance committee 
of North American. 

B. C. Gould, elected executive vice- 
president of Murray Corp. of America. 

John T. Jones, elected president, and 
Nathan Mobley, elected executive vice- 
president, of United States Guarantee 
Co. 

James A. Jackson, former president 
of Continental Bank and Trust Co? and 
former vice-president of National City 
Bank, elected a director of American 
Overseas Airlines. 

E. B. Cleborne, elected executive 
vice-president of Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. 

Lester R. Edwards, president of 
Northeastern Container Corp., elected 
a director of Erie Railroad, to succeed 
John W. Stedman, who becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee of St. 
Louis-San Francisco Ry. 

Frank J. Jerome, appointed vice- 
president in charge of operations and 
maintenance of New York Central 
System. 

Matthew M. Gouger, elected a di- 
‘rector and appointed vice-president in 
charge of public relations and person- 


nel of Glenn L. Martin Co. 








‘COIN-OPERATED MACHINES: 





Offer tremendous opportunities! New 1947 
SOURCE BOOK, just published, lists 255 
amusement, vending and service machines 
available today; names and addresses of 500 
manufaciurers and suppliers—1300 jobbers 
and distributors — trade names — associations, 


etc. $1 per copy postpaid. 


COIN MACHINE REVIEW 
WS-C VENICE BLVD. - LOS ANGELES IS, CALIF. 











manufactures a chair 
tor every seated 
worker. Hundreds 

of thousands in use 


ali over the world. 










Dealers everywhere. 


Telel lial -s Melal aii-teP 


(/ramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1210 vampoel we Kansas City 6, Mo 








in Kitchen Appliances, Electric 


Tools, Sprayers, Textiles, Foundries 


MAGIC WAND 


Kitchen chores are made easier by 
the Singette shown here. The size of 
an egg-beater, it can do a variety of 
jobs—from singeing poultry to basting 
bacon and eggs, grilling cheese, brown- 


; 
ain al id 


— ~~ a el te a a 


ing pies and casserole dishes, etc. 
Portable, easily controlled, it operates 
on either AC or DC. Other uses re- 
ported: for quick defrosting of re- 
frigerator coils, thawing out of pipes 
or radiators. 

(Henry J. Morton Associates, Inc., 
20532 W. Mi. Rd., Detroit 19, Mich.) 


SHRINKAGE CONTROL 


A single formula, recently developed, 
now makes it possible to control 
shrinkage in both rayon and cotton 
textiles. A wholly-chemical process, it’s 
said to be equally successful when ap- 
plied to cottons, rayons and cotton 
mixtures with rayons and acetates, 
regardless of weight or width. 

(Alrose Chemical Co., Providence, 
R. I.) 


COLLAPSIBLE LADDER 


A handy thing to have around shop 
or home is an aluminum laddet that’s 
said to collapse smaller than a 2x4. 
Weighing 40% less than wood ladders 
of the same length, it ¢omes in all 
standard sizes up to 28 feet, in single 
or extension types. A simple snap- 
action locks it firmly and safely in 
open or closed position. 


(Gepfert Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 2459, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio.) 


EASY FIGURING 


Simplified computation by slide rule 
is now provided by a newly-developed 
Deci. Log Slide Rule. Innovations: 
the scales on the front are so arranged 
that only one setting of the hairline 
gives, with each result, its square root, 


cube root and logarithm; the scale on 
the back is expanded and arranged to 
give five readings with each setting of 
the hairline—decimal fraction to 4 
and 5 figures, its reciprocal, logarithm, 
cologarithm and natural logarithm to 
base. 

(Pickett & Eckel, Inc., 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.) 


HOUSEWIVES’ HELPER 


Busy housewives should welcome a 
dish towel said to wipe faster and 
dryer. Known as Carosel, it contains 
20% asbestos, a material recently dis- 
covered to have excellent water ab- 
sorption and polishing properties. 
When combined with cotton it pro- 
duees a fabric resembling linen in. ap- 
pearance. The towel comes in a range 
of six colors. 

(U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 


REMOTE CONTROL 


Bothered by commercials, blaring 
music or other strange noises that 
emanate from your radio? If so, you 
might have recourse to a novel gadget 
designed for remote volume control. 
According to the inventor, it’s pert- 
able, easy to connect—just plug it in 
to get finger-tip control from any point 
in the room. 

(Earsaver, 1725 Bonita Ave., Bur- 
bank, Calif.) 


BUG DESTROYER 


Automatic control in the spraying 
of insecticides is now possible with 
this Mistmaster electric compressor 
type sprayer. Economical, efficient, it 
incorporates a patented process of 
drawing the liquid into the compressor 
and mixing it with air to secure a com- 
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plete brediagay of "fnscetbde for 
more perfect diffusion. Featurec: an 
automatic time switch that can be set 
for operation between one and 24 
minutes. With this control the sprayer 
may be started and left in a closed 
room without further attention, shut- 
on § ting itself off after the desired amount 
to § of insecticide has been released. 


(Sprayer Corp. of America, 1712 





b Payne St., Evanston, Ill.) 
? 
to § ALL-PURPOSE TOOL 
Using standard attachments, this 
th F clectric impact tool will apply and re- 
move nuts, drill-ream-tap-drive and 
2 a 
ind 
‘ins 
lis- 
ab- 
les. > 
ITO 
ap 
nge 
ve., 
remove screws, do hole saw work, drill 
_ | brick and masonry, and innumerable 
ring § other tasks. Weighing only 644 pounds, 
that # it has an overall length of 10%". A 
you} special mechanism converts the power 
dget fof the motor into “rotary impacts” 
trol. which are reported to exert a more 
ert: § powerful turning effect than is pro- 
it inf duced by any other electric tool of 
oint § comparable size. 
(Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
Bur-}V. Y. 4, N.Y.) 
FOUNDRY OF TOMORROW 
The day of the old-time foundryman 
y6} is gone. Replacing him are technically 
with} trained men who know how to operate 
essOrf and maintain machinery, know the 
nt, I'l principles of mass production. Foun- 
s of dry work—once one of the toughest 
essolf and dirtiest jobs in industry—is now 
‘}going modern. A unique “foundry 





face-lifting” program, utilizing push- 
button machinery, fluorescent lighting 
and air-conditioning, is affording in- 
creased productivity, better working 
conditions. Consequent elimination of 
dust-filled air, heavy lifting and many 
manual operations, plus better lighting 
ind up-to-the-minute safety devices are 
all combining to boost production, re- 
duce absenteeism. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 
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Money AND BANKING. By Weldon 
Welfling. F. S. Crofts & Co., Inc., 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N, Y. Pub- 
lisher’s Price: $4.50. 


This is a very readable and interest- 
ing text-book on a vitally important 
subject. The author, Associate Profes- 
sor of Economics at Duke University, 
emphasizes the “money-as-debt” con- 
cept, crystallizes the idea that our mod- 
ern money supply is primarily debts 
that are generally acceptable: Present- 


On The Bookshelf 


ing his thesis in terms that are readily 
understandable, he covers thoroughly 
the nature of money and banks, treats 
the banking system with respect to its 
American characteristics, takes up 
some recent problems in this field. 

Other chapters deal with the theoret- 
ical relationships of money, prices and 
income. All in all, facts and theory are 
both given their due in an up-to-the- 
minute introductory course on what 
may be called the “life-blood” of our 
economic system. 











B. C. FORBES Brings You a Lilting Book of 


“499 SCOTTISH STORIES 





ERE is a book of rioting fun, cal- 

culated to serve the needs of public 
speakers, toastmasters or just plain folks 
who like humor with a Scottish burr. 
You'll find some never-before-toid anec- 
dotes about B. C. Forbes’ early life in 
Scotland as well as many old favorites. 
The introduction is alone worth the price 
of admission. Once you've read it you'll 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $.......... 


Please send me 


of B. C. ee. "499 SCOTTISH STORIES" at $2.02 Each. 
On New York City orders add 2% for Sales Tax) 


Se 
ee 


for the 


PRICE OF 500” 


They'll ‘Kilt’ You! 
—Saturday Review of Literature 


Fd 
a 


You'll Die Laughing! 
“Being a Scotsman, I started 
out to count ‘499 Scottish 
Stories’ to make sure I was 
getting full measure —but I 
laughed so heartily as I pro- 
ceeded that I lost count!” 


—E. D. Lambright, 
Tampa, Florida 


acquire a burr that'll make telling the 
other stories a delight. 

The price is $2.02 —as odd as the book. 
The 2c is to cover royalties for the 
author’s two associates who did all the 
work. Sorry—no charge orders accepted— 
that would be out of character for a 
Scottish book! Mail coupon below — with 
remittance. 
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* Lancaster, Ohio; lies 30 miles southeast of Columbus, capital of the Buckeye 
State. U. S. Highway 22 runs through it on the way from Pittsburgh to large cities 
| further West. Route 33 cuts across 22 at the corner of Main Street and 
Columbus Street as it winds Northwest to Chicago from Charleston, W. Va. 

* Lancaster is no more hor any less “typical” than other progressive 


American towns of 23,000; it is not unique, except in the sense that no two 





cities or towns are ever completely identical. 
* But it is an ideal community to illustrate free enterprise in terms of real people 
in a real town, for in Lancaster the three basic elements of our economy 
are functioning side by side, day after day. 
* “Big Business” is represented by the home offices and two big plants of the giant 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, third largest glass company in the world. 


* “Main Street” has all the kinds of stores through which 
the nation’s trade is carried on — chain and independent, retail and 
service, large and small, successful and not so successful. 

* “Rural America”: As county seat of Fairfield, Lancaster is the hub of a rich 
agricultural area, with its 100-200 acre farms, producing dairy 

products and fields of wheat, corn and other commodities. 
* Thus in Lancaster elements of industry, business and agriculture are fully blended; the 
interdependence and the interplay of each on the other has a daily effect on every resident — how 
he earns his living and spends his leisure, on his habits of thinking and in his hopes for the future. 


With use of lifelike photographic settings and ably written biographies, 
FORBES will present arresting “close-ups” of men and families in the three fields. 
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B. C. FORBES 
Joseph D. Goodman - 
Harry D. Comer 
Joseph Mindell 


@ E. A. Krauss 
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All-industrial and other business managements 
have not acted wisely pricewise. 

Some, despite record-breaking profits, have en- 
forced unwarranted increases: newsprint manu- 
facturers, certain textile manufacturers, have been 
flagrantly guilty, and customers for automobiles 
have not relished recent advances. | 

Anything and everything interpreted by con- 
sumers as savoring of price-gouging plays into 
the hands not only of union leaders eager to 
boost wages still farther, but into the hands of 
the Department of Justice, which is itching to 
launch so-called anti-trust prosecutions galore, 
with an eye, of course, to next year’s Presidential 
election. 

The palpable, disturbing fact is that the cost of 
living has ballooned since the demise of OPA. 
Meat prices are inciting rebellion among millions 
of housewives. Both men’s and women’s wearing 
apparel lias skyrocketed. Indeed, almost every 
item of every kind has gone up. 

But not the incomes of many millions of un- 
organized workers, not the incomes of millions 
of widows and children dependent upon invested 
funds, not the incomes of the majority of stock- 
holders. 

The incomes of bondowners have been per- 
sistently, drastically reduced for years. 


EXECUTIVES: LOOK AHEAD 


Industry: Don't Court Suicide! 


The people last year unhorsed the New Deal 
and all its dictatorialness. — 

Since then they have induced their Federal 
legislators to enact legislation designed to clip 
the wings of dictatorial union leaders. (How 
effective the Taft-Hartley Act will prove remains 
to be seen.) 


INDUSTRY ON TRIAL 


As I see it, the outcome of the next Presiden- 
tial election has already begun to be decided. 
Industry, business are today on trial. Will they 
earn the respect, esteem, goodwill of the majority 
of the electorate during the next 12 months? 

Or will they, by inconsiderate action, induce 
the voters to choose a Democratic President and 
a Democratic Congress? 

I am reminded of a profound observation made 
to me many, many years ago by James Stillman, 
the upbuilder.of what was then the largest bank 
in America, the National City of New York. Said 
he: “Many a business man ruins his opportunity 
to earn a $10 profit by snatching an immediate 
‘$1. profit.” 

Consideration of the whole future of America, 
rather than over-eagerness to fatten this year’s 
profits, should profoundly guide responsible 
American employers. 


AMERICAN WAY 





. It is urgently vital that the 
directing heads of American 
enterprises look and think be- 
yond simply how they can 
swell profits today. 

If enough Americans, indi- 
viduals and families, become 
dissatisfied with the way in- aT TTT 
dustry and business act, the 1945 


ALL COMMODITIES 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


INDEX IN THE U.S. 


THREATENED 


What would it profit them 
to become grabby now if, by 





aaae so doing, they wreck our whole 

- (143% system of investor-owned 

j economy, our cherished free- 

+} doms, our historic opportuni- 
113% 


ties for individual initiative, 
achievement, rewards? 














effect upon the voting on 
November 2nd next year 
could be disastrous for the 
future of our country and its 
free institutions. 

Never was there direr need 
for the most scrupulous exer- 














I vehemently warn business 
that selfishness now will court 


suicide. 
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ALL OTHER 


132% 
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cise.of business statesmanship. 


SOURCE: U. 5. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


A time-proven method of interpret- 

ing today’s stock market, possibly the 

best available method. 

®@ Investigate its past action 

®@ Check the Index for a working solu- 
tion to your investment problem 

® Send for our Free Explanatory Book- 
let, illustrated with many charts 


Guaranteed Special Offer 
For NEW Subscribers 


If you have never tried this unique finan- 
cial service before, send only $10 for a 
3 Month Trial Offer. If within 30 days 
you are not pleased with the service, cancel 
it fer a full refund. 


Don’t delay—Send Today 
STEPHEN GARGILIS 


Dept. F.43 
30 Huntington Ave. Boston 16, Mass. 














*FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! x 


©40 LOW-PRICED STOCKS e 
765.3% Rise-1942 Lows To 1946 Highs 


Act now to get this Standard & Poor’s Special 
List of 15 Stocks for Large Ultimate Gains’ 
that advanced 1218.6%; 12 Special Growth 
Stocks that rose 739.7%; 13 Appreciation and 
Income Stocks that gained 337.7% —all from 
1942 lows to 1946 highs. In this same period 
the general market went up 146.7%. 

Whatever the percentage advance may be in the 
next rise it is as certain as anything can be in the 
market that these 40 Low-Priced Stocks will 
outgain the list. 


| Mail $1 with this ad and your name 
roa 








and address to STANDARD & 
POOR’S CORP., 345:Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. for this Special 
List of 40 Low-Priced Issues. Al no 
added cost, we will send you the next 
4 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory 
Service, a leading guide for thousands 
of successful investors. Offer open to 
new readers only. A-551-172 

SS Sl 

for a 

Careful ogee | of the entire body ‘of listed 

stocks is refiected in this group of 32 

sound stocks for near-term purchase. 

cific buy levels are included. 

New readers may have this important list, 

plus Bulletins of August 29, Sept. 2, 5, 9 


and 12, as well as September Forecast, 
PEGROGEES GE QUE. c2. cc ceccvcceed $2 Cl 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service............. $55 C] 


One year’s service.............. $100 [_] 
STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-91 Springfield 3, Mass. 
BS) 8). 2222 
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E. . pu Pont DE NEMouRS 
& COMPANY 


WitmMIncTON, DELAwaRE: August 18, 1947 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12 a share on 
the outsia.a.ng Preferred Stock — $4.50 Series 
and 87'4¢ a share on the outs.anding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable October 25, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October 10, 1947; also $2.00 a 
share, as the third interim dividend for 1947, 
on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
September 13, 1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on August 25, 1947. 


L, puP. COPELAND, Secretary 
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New Issues And The 


NE of the major forms of Capi- 

tal Expansion in our economy 

is through the issuance of se- 
curities: to start new companies, to 
expand existing companies, and to re- 
place old securities. 

Our Investment Bankers and Un- 
derwriters set up the mechanics and 
organization for this financing. As a 
major enterprise, this activity is highly 
cyclical—not _ year-in-year-out. 

The bulk of such financings can occur 
ONLY during periods of active business, 
general prosperity, and widespread op- 
timism. A basic prerequisite is\a per- 
sistent general rise in security prices 
for some time. 

As O. P. Van Sweringen once said: 
“You can’t finance on a falling mar- 
ket.” The volume of new securities 
issued is closely related to the trend 
and level of stock prices. Thus it fol- 
lows that this type of activity is not 
normally associated with the earlier 
phases of a rising cycle. 


BUSINESS STIMULANT 


This money flow from new financ- 
ing provides a strong stimulant to gen- 
eral business. For the new funds going 
into corporate treasuries from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of new securities are 
primarily used for construction, new 
equipment, stocks of materials, and 
increased payrolls. This money exerts 


an expansionist influence on our 
economy. 
Thus, indirectly, rising security 


prices facilitate business improvement 
and increased employment and pay- 
rolls; while falling security prices are 
frequently forerunners of business 
contraction and unemployment. Wheth- 
er conditions are favorable or unfavor- 
able for the marketing of new se- 
curities is, therefore, an important 
influence on the business cycle. For 





JosepH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


Stock Market Cycle 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


when flotations decrease, this expan- 
sionist influence ceases. 

Thus it is well to watch the level 
and trend of new financings. 

However, a large volume of new 
issues does not in itself signify the 
final phase of a bull market. Such 
volume may last for several years, as, 
for example, in the late 1920s. Thus 
high volume does not constitute a 
warning signal. 


ENTERPRISE ENCOURAGED 


A late stage of a bull market al- 
ways sees many new corporate issues. 
In fact, this is an essential part of the 
pattern. 

The high level of business activity 
encourages companies to raise addi- 
tional capital to finance increased 
business. The business man projects 
the high level of activity as though it 
were a permanent addition, for which 
he needs additional capacity, resources, 
personnel. 

High stock prices induce some pri- 
vate owners of companies to sell part 
of their holdings to the public, because 


they are attracted by the generous | 


prices that become available for any 
interest in business enterprise. Those 
capitalists who ,recognize that such 
markets are cyclical phenomena, and 
occur only occasionally, take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 

It is so easy to_ distribute securities 
that, in addition to the normal flow 
of financings, bankers go after mar- 
ginal companies in order to get “mer- 
chandise” to sell, i.e., equities for 
their distributors. The demand is ex- 
cellent; all that is needed is more 
“goods” to sell. | 

In the final phases of a bull market, 
issues are marketed of companies 
that are unseasoned, of questionable 
strength, and frequently representing 
little more than high hope, enthusiasm, 
and the uncritical optimism of inex 
perience. 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 


“Quality is, ok cera a matter of 
opinion, but standards are lower after 
extended periods of prosperity. 

Ultimately the time comes when the 
new issues market begins to dominate 
the financial scene, and the new’ issues 
market is itself dominated*by cats and 
dogs. The issues of comparatively 
unknown companies are offered day 
after day. 

For example, in the five-day period 
from June 10 to June 14, 1946, 10,- 
000,000 new common shares were 
offered to the public. During the 
same period transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange reached 5,191,- 
872 shares. It is also observable that 
at such a late stage the proportion of 
stocks issued increases sharply in rela- 
tion to bonds. 

Remember that the underwriting 
syndicates and investment bankers do 
a tremendous dollar volume of busi- 
ness at such times. These groups in- 
clude and use the best analysts and 
salesmen to test the market and deter- 
mine what it will absorb. 

And since their activities need a 
highly bullish atmosphere for the dis- 
tribution of the final types/of securi- 


‘ties ina bull market—the stocks of 


marginal companies—this market af- 
fords a sensitive index to underlying 
conditions for security market trends. 
It provides us with valuable data on 
the Demand factor of our Stock Mar- 
ket Equation. 

WARNING SIGNAL 


So long as these new issues are 
readily distributed and their market 
prices continue to advance, we can 
assume that the appetite and capacity 
of the public to absorb stocks has not 
been fully satisfied, and that, there- 
fore, the bull market is still under way. 

But when these new issues start to 
fail, to become difficult to market, and 
when they begin slipping in price from 


the original issue prices—even though 


the advance in the general stock mar- 
ket averages may continue—an im- 
portant warning signal has been regis- 
tered, 


The underwriting market declined in . 


the Summer of 1929 and in the Sum- 
mer of 1937. The same phenomena 
appeared in the Summer of 1946, be- 
fore the ensuing bear market. To quote 
from a study of new issues by Shields 
& Company: 

“The first indication of a jam in the 
distributing machinery of Wall Street 
was the issue of $40,000,000 Ameri- 
can Airlines 3% Debentures on June 


1947 


toad 2. Gtk. & 2s, 
~ 1 


ul of this year (1946). A cities 


small part was sold -at the original 
offering price of 100, and the a 
had to be sold at a discount. About the 
same time, 169,000 shares of Cali- 
fornia Electric common stock were 
offered at 1314. Approximately 25% 
was unsold and the stock promptly 
declined a point. Subsequently 700,000 


shares of United Rexall Drug Com- 


pany stock were offered at 167%. Here 
again only part was sold at the orig- 
inal offering price and the stock 
quickly sold down several points. In 
the same month 145,024 shares of 
General Dry Batteries Common were 
sold at 1634 per share. This issue was 
reported to be sold quickly and over- 
subscribed but a few days later was 
selling two points lower than the issue 
price.” 

In what appears like a late stage of 





a bell market tyda brebil fot, ue to 


keep track of the new issues, their 
offering prices, and their daily quota- 
tions. 

Such data have proven valuable 
many times. 

Persistent sluggishness and erosion 
of prices in the new issues market after 
an extended period of new financings 
of securities of marginal companies 
constitute a serious warning signal. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
I B M MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 130th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.50 per 
share, payable September 10, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 


August 22, 1947. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks prepared on IBM Electric 
Punched Card Accounting Machines will be 
mailed. 

J. G. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


and Treasurer 
Jurie 24, 1947 
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How Some Investors Now 


e Avoid Capital-Shrinking Market Declines 
e Participate In Worthwhile Market Advances 


How, In Some Cases, They Now Make $1,000 
In Stocks Do As Much Work As $2,000 


Some investors are learning how to judge the probability of impending - 
market breaks in time to withdraw their funds or sell short and realize profits 
from declines; and to time their buying with reasonable accuracy before 
substantial, money-making market advances. They do this with more peace- 
of-mind. Their losses are smaller and less frequent. 


To help accomplish this objective this organization provides a factual 
measurement of BUYING and. SELLING. We compute the actual Dollar- 
value of Gains recorded by stocks showing the effects of being bought, and 
Dollar-value of Losses given up by stocks showing the effects of being sold. 


This organization provides Gain and Loss Index data on 450 stocks. 
investors are learning how to use this information to pick, in advance of the 
next market move, five or so stocks which, as a group, often can be counted 
on to do about twice as well, percentage-wise as the whole market. They now 
sometimes make $1,000 in stocks do the work of $2,000 by observing factually 


This analysis does not make possible infallible market judgment. It does 
not eliminate all losses. BUT it does provide hedge-free, positive information 
for investors who prefer to base decisions on facts rather than opinions. 


We shall be pleased to send you— 


(1) A Book, “Trend Appreciation Profits” —which clearly explains 
the principles of this analysis, and outlines a specific program 
basis of employing funds in tune with market trends. 

(2) A List of Selected Stocks—which the facts indicate should out- 
perform the market on the next move. 

(3) A Specific Statement of our interpretation of the probable market 
trend for the period ahead—based on the factual information pro- 
vided by our analysis of Buying and Selling. 
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J MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY ! 
2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 
1 Send your’ current report F-77 and all of the material listed:in this advertisement. 
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STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for New Advance 


| ame UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 
Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 


report — obtainable from no 
other source. 


A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-17 FREE! 
UNITED BusINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 6, Mass. 








STOCK MARKET 


INVESTORS 


and Traders 


Get practical advice from practi- 
cal market men. Market Direction 
tells exactly wHAT and wHEN to 
buy or sell. We will gladly prove 
to you just how accurate, instruc- 
tive and specific our weekly bul- 
letin is—at our own expense. Write 
for a FREE 3-week subscription to: 


Market Direction, 


556 PURE OlL BLDG., CHICAGO I, ILL. 











JM, Johns-Manville 


DIVIDEND 


The. Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 35¢ per share on the Common Stock pay 
able September 11, 1947, to holders of record 
August 29, 1947. 


~ ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


ooucrT: 














T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 

















Sharp Profit Gains For 
Farm Machinery Industry 


ITH the ending of prolonged 
strikes at Allis-Chalmers and J. 
I. Case plants, the farm ma- 
chinery industry is now -well on its 
way toward capacity production. Rec- 
ord-breaking farm income, large new 
and deferred demand at home and 
heavy orders from abroad provide a 
demand background so strong that no 
let-down is anticipated for at least sev- 
eral years. It is a combination that 
spells major profit gains for all com- 
panies and sustained prosperity for the 
industry as a whole. 
Agricultural implement sales usually 
follow the trend of farm income rather 
closely. During the war this relation- 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


year farmers took in about $12 billion. 
The full year may well establish a new 
record of some $28 billion, marking 
the fifth consecutive year in which the 
$20 billion level has been surpassed. 

The farmer’s vastly improved finan- 
cial position is well known; so is his 
urgent need for machinery, much of 
which has become obsolete from hard 
wartime use. Moreover, mechanization 
is the only solution te cope with rising 
production costs. The pre-war trend 
towards increasingly mechanized farm- 
ing thus may be expected to be strong- 
ly sustained in the years to come. 

All this means large demand and 
record production of farm machinery 





MANUFACTURERS OF FARM EQUIPMENT 


Fise. -~Earnings per Share—, Re- Div. 
Year Est. Div. cent Vield* Price Range 
Ending 1945 1946 1947 196 Price % 1947 

Allis-Chalmers ........ 12/31 $2.91 d$0.06 $3.00° $160 35 45  3914--30% 
Avery (B. F.) & Sons.. 6/30 1.90 0.41 3.00 050 12 4.1 16 —10% 
ES a pee 10/31 3.18 1,07 4.00 2.00 37 54 40%—29% 
Deere & Co hetaeennpeg’s 10/31 2.16 2.46 5.50 150 40 3.7 43%—31 
Internat. Harvester.... 10/31 4.42 3.91 7.00 3.00 8% 35 95 —70 
Minneapolis-Moline ... 10/31 0.58 1.52 3.50 Nil 10 124%4— 7 


Myers (F. E.) & Bros... 10/31 3.57 
Oliver Cerne. <ccccosccee. 10/81 1.63 





(*) Based on 1946 dividends. 
per share. 


3.58 6.007 3.00 51 59 56 —50% 
2.04 4.00 050 20 25 2554.—17% 


(1) For '6 mos. to June 30, 1947, reported deficit $0.04 
(2) For 6 mos. to April 30, 1947, reported net earnings of $3.35 per share. 





ship was interrupted by production 
restrictions; at the same time, farm 
income was skyrocketing. Since then, 
industry sales have not accounted for 
nearly as large a share of farm income, 
despite sharply rising sales volume. 
Thus, in the years 1925-40, some 8.8% 
of farm income was spent for machin- 
ery. The ratio rose to 10% in 1941, 
dropped to an average of 7.2% during 
the war years and further declined to 
6.6% in 1946. This latest drop re- 
flected not only inadequate production 
due to strikes, but, importantly, also a 
further heavy gain in farm income, 
which last year reached a peak of 
$24.8 billion. In the first half of this 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


and implements, aided by expanded 
production facilities. It is estimated 
that this year’s industry output may 
reach a total of at least $114 billion, 
possibly $114 billion, compared with 
$800 million last year. On such tre- 
mendous volume, with higher operat: 
ing costs adequately compensated for 
by increased selling prices, which 
range about 20% to 25% above pre- 
war, excellent earnings and _ liberal 
dividends are in store. 

The industry’s operating outlook is 
aided by a smoother flow of materials, 
though steel is still somewhat of a 
problem. With production readily ab- 
sorbed, prices can be expected to re- 
main firm. International Harvester last 
March announced moderate price re- 


ductions, but others have been reluc-! 
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jortiri both a pine measure. 
and a step to forestall possible buyer 


resistance, indicates that prices have 
reached their peak. 4 

Most companies have made. impor- 
tant volume gains this year. /nterna- 
tional Harvester, leader in the field, 
reported sales for the first half of its 
fiscal year of $342 million as against 
$172 million for the same span last 
year. Deere & Co., second largest, for 
the same period reported sales of 
nearly $80 million, with an indicated 
total for the entire fiscal period as high 
as $170 million or better, compared 
with $143.9 million for the 1946 fiscal 
year. Allis-Chalmers on June 30 had 
an order backlog of $143.7 million. 

Sales of Oliver Corp. are currently 
running 50% over last year. With 
profit margins highly satisfactory, the 
earnings potentials inherent in such 
volume are well defined. 


EARNINGS OUTLOOK GOOD 


Estimated company earnings for the 
current fiscal years (mostly ending 
October 31) are listed in the accom- 
panying tabulation. The group of late 
has been outperforming the general 
market; still, current prices are dis- 
counting prospects relatively moderate- 
ly, should offer noteworthy apprecia- 
tion possibilities, in most cases, under 
favorable market conditions. 

Particularly attractive appear [nter- 
national Harvester and Deere & Co., 
both of which have been making excel- 
lent progress. The former, an invest- 
ment-grade equity, is suitable for long- 
term holding. The latter, with a strong 
earnings and assets background, has 
considerable speculative appeal. Both 
should do well marketwise. Oliver 
Corp., priced below net current asset 
value of $25 a share, appears a promis- 
ing speculation. Myers (F. E.) & 
Bros., a relatively stable earner, offers 
good dividend return; closely held, the 
stock has a relatively thin market. 

Allis-Chalmers, which reported a 
deficit of four cents a share for the 
first six months, should experience a 
substantial earnings recovery now that 
operations are progressing more 
smoothly. Similarly, J. J. Case, for- 
merly severely handicapped by serious 
labor difficulties, should now do better. 
With preferred dividend arrears of 


$32.75 per share ahead of the common’ 


stock, Minneapolis-Moline, despite in- 
dicated earnings improvement, has lit- 
tle appeal. 
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Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: The following are selected 
for overall growth and earnings prospects, 
in their air-conditioning business: Am. 
Radiator; Chrysler, Crane, Gen. Motors, 
Holland Furnace, Minn.-Honeywell, West- 
inghouse. For appreciation possibilities— 
Carrier, Dresser. Industries, McCord Corp., 


Servel, Trane, Worthington Pump, York 
Corp. 
Dosss & Co.: While the recent decline 


might perhaps satisfy the minimum require- 
ments of a technical reaction, we would pre- 
fer to postpone new purchases. 


Harris, UpHam & Co.: The following 
well-known equities have appeal for income 
purposes and appreciation: Am. Sm. & Ref}., 
Am. Tobacco B., Am. Viscose, Armstrong 
Cork, Briggs & Stratton, Chrysler, Cont. 
Can, Cont. Oil, El. Auto-Lite, Gen. Motors, 
Ind. Rayon, Inland Steel, Intl. Harvester, 
Johns-Manville; Kenn. Copper, Liggett & 
Myers, Lone Star Cement, Mack Trucks, 


McCall Corp., Phillips Pet., Stand. of Calif., 


Union Carbide, U. S. Gypsum, West. Air 
Brake. 


E.F. Hutton: C. I. T. Financial Corpora- 
tion is an excellent value based on both 
current and near-term earning power and 
potentially larger dividends. 


W. E. Hutton: Although Mullins Mfg. 
recently sold at a new high, it still seems 
reluctant to respond to the improvement in 
the company’s position. Nickel Plate com- 
mon easily could prove one. of the really 
“cheap” stocks. We suggest purchase of 
Commercial Credit. 


JosePpHTHAL & Co.: Curtis Publishing has 
interesting speculative possibilities. 


Lawiaw & Co.: In sharp contrast to 
other low-priced shares, Commonwealth & 
Southern has strong backing of earning and 
dividend-paying ability. General Motors and 
Chrysler appear attractively priced, with 
Gen. Motors favored for investment type 
accounts and Chrysler for * businessmen 
stressing appreciation possibilities. Philco 
common appears moderately-priced; current 
yield 5.6%. 


SHearson, Hammitt & Co.: We would 
employ weak spois to buy well-situated 
equities. Airlines, Amusements, Drugs, Food, 
Packing shares and Sugars do not shape up 
as favorably as agricultural equipments, 
motors and motor accessories, oils,. rails and 
steels. 





BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


360. Tue Stmptest Business System: In- 
valuable booklet showing how a radically 
different type of reproducing machine can 
be used ‘to save dollars, time and labor in 
everyday office routine and to step up office 
efficiency. 


_ 361. Tue Inswe Story or Ovutsipe HELP: 
Handy brochure outlining the engineering, 
construction. and unusually wide range of 
business services now being made available 
to business men by a long-established firm 
of business consultants. 


362. Cuan Stores: A_ comprehensive 
study of the chain store field designed to 
provide facts and figures for the individual 
investor who may be interested in such 
securities. Groups covered include’ Apparel, 
Food, Shoe, Variety and Drug, Mail and 
Auto Supply. 


363. PortaBL—E Power Conveyors: Some- 


thing new and different in portable conveyor 
systems is explained by this fact-packed 
brochure. Shows how material handling 
costs can be reduced, production increased. 


364. Coat Cuemicat Inpustry: A splen- 
did presentation of the technical and en- 
gineering problems afflicting this important 
industry. This study also points out the com- 
petitive conditions faced, indicates future 
trends and points up possible advances, 


365. Quiz ON RaILRoADS AND RAILROAD- 
ING: This attractive brochure provides in 
ready, convenient form the answers to many 
questions frequently asked about the roads 
—their history, physical properties, opera- 
tions and accomplishments—as well as_ the 
role which they play as_ transportation 
agencies, as fields of investment, as em- 
ployers, as purchasers of the products of 
industry and as taxpayers. 


366. Stories Asout CHeMistrY: Real-life 
stories vibrant with the courage and re- 
sourcefulness that have made this nation 
great. Brief, easy-to-read, it’s a collection 
which furnishes a wealth of material about 
one of our most important and colorful 
industries. 


367. STanpARD Fire INsurANCE POLicy: 
“Must” reading for an understanding of fire 
insurance principles and _ practices, this 
thorough analysis of the New York State 
policy—adapted in whole or in part by 43 
other states—is an authoritative interpreta- 
tion designed for expert, layman and stu- 
dent. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 

















5 THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 
teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 
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DYNAMIC LOW-PRICED STOCK LIST 
(between $1.00 and $10.00 per share) 
lus SQUARE-ROOT BULL AND BEAR 
RKET MAJOR OBJECTIVE CHART plus 
WEEKLY SEASONAL MOVEMENT CHART 
plus CYCLOTRON INSTRUCTION SHEET plus 
SIX WEEKS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION: ALL for 
only $1.00, prepaid. Please address DEPT. “‘F’”’. 
Cyclotron Square-Root Advisory Service 
1412 Amsterdam Road, Covington 55, Kentucky 








MARKET OUTLOOK 


Upward Trend Indicated 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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ALL GROUPS of stocks participated in 
the recent “Summer” advance. Among 
the largest gainers were Oils, Farm 
Machinery, Paper, Building, Electrical 
Equipment, Railroads, Railroad Equip- 
ment, Textiles and Steels. Only modest 
advances were achieved as a rule by 
Utilities, Sugars, Aircrafts and Air 
Transports. 

The all-inclusive nature of this up- 
turn brands it as probably an indica- 
tion that the broad trend is now up- 
ward. 

On setback in August stocks as a 
whole acted excellently. Typical issues, 
on average, lost only one-third of the 
May-July rise. This proportion repre- 
sents a bare minimum on technical 
grounds. Fact that reaction was so 
small, despite scare headlines about 
the gloomy international situation, at- 
tests to strong internal position of 
stock market. 

Britain’s dollar crisis is not a new 
or sudden. development. Special em- 
phasis upon that country’s sorry plight 
now is undoubtedly for political pur- 
poses. 

Outstanding domestic development 
this Summer is continued fall in value 
of money (rise in commodity prices). 
President Truman’s attempt to reduce 
prices by exhortation has now been 
followed by Attorney General Clark’s 
threat of criminal prosecution against 
“conspiracies” to boost prices of food, 
clothing and housing. 






These moves, obviously political, 
cannot have any important or lasting 
effect upon price trends. 

Fact is that entire world is suffering 
a shortage of goods of practically 
every description, except paper money. 

About the best that can be hoped 
for is that the rate of rise in American 
prices can be moderated and runaway 
inflation avoided or postponed. Mean- 
while, a further rise in productivity of 
labor, already begun, would go far 
toward solving the problem. 

Dow-Jones industrial average has 
touched or moved through 175-180 
area ten times in past year. Whole pat- 
tern in that period looks like strong 
base for extensive upswing. So long as 
this base remains intact, chances will 
favor a topside break-out. 

Moreover, repeated trendless oscil- 
lations since last Fall may well have 
denuded the list of nearby offerings. 

A favorable turn in world affairs 
(possible any day) could, therefore, 
easily touch off a buying wave. 

If that happens, some of the largest 
percentage rises should appear in sec- 
ondary and laggard issues, such as 
Eastern Airlines, Pressed Steel Car, 
Budd Mfg., Republic Steel, Bullard, 
Commercial Solvents, United Aircraft, 
Texas Gulf Producing, Truax-Traer 
Coal. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Looking Ahead Into 1948 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


URING recent weeks financial 

headlines have dealt principally 
with the crisis in England. I believe 
the chances favor aid from the United 
States to restore productivity in Britaia 
and Western Europe. This would as- 
sure continuance of active business 
here. But should plans to aid Europe 
collapse, a new look at the outlook 
for stocks would be in order. (The 
uncertainty of the foreign situation is 
one reason why oils have been my 
favorites; I figure they would be hurt 
least if unexpected bad news should 
occur). . 

Plainly, the stock market is not in 
any real danger comparable with last 
Summer. The public then was in the 
market fairly heavy. No such situation 
exists today. Generally speaking, any 
decline in the market from here on 
should be moderate. 

Looking ahead into 1948: I believe 
the Republicans will win. A Repub- 
lican victory would assure fair treat- 
ment for business, lower taxes, and, in 
the absence of threat of war, the way 
would be paved for a long reconstruc- 
tion period. 


FIVE KEY INDUSTRIES 


Prosperity in the following in- 
dustries will almost guarantee geod 
times in the United States: 


1. Automobiles 

2. Building 

3. Railroad Equipment 
4. Farm Machinery 

5. Shipbuilding 


The above industries obviously af- 
fect many other important lines. It is 
of no great concern to the stock 
market, and the nation as a whole, 
whether non-essential industries are 
prosperous or not. 

The very plain fact is that.a great 
shortage exists in the five industries 
mentioned, not only in this country, 
but all over the world. Given circum- 
stances under which these industries 
can properly function, it will take a 
long time to supply the accumulated 
demand. 

. We need a large fleet of ships; 
the Maritime Commission has recom- 
mended that 53 passenger ships be 
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built, five of them super-liners. I think 
this program will be adopted sooner 
or later. No explanation is needed con- 
cerning automobiles, building, rail- 
road equipment, farm machinery. The 
shortage is very apparent. 

Fair treatment of the railroads 
would permit purchases of much- 
needed railroad equipment. 

The utility stocks (electricity and 
gas) have done nothing since the 1929 
boom. This industry needs fair rate 
treatment. Under a Republican Ad- 
ministration this should be assured. 
Readers might bear this group of 
stocks in mind in connection with 


’ political developments next year. 


Food prices are very high; grains 


and cotton are very high. If anything 


abroad happens to curtail greatly ex- 
ports of grains, etc., wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, etc., would doubtless decline con- 
siderably, affecting the farm commun- 
ity. However, our farmers have been 
very prosperous for a long time, are 
in better financial condition than ever, 
and are in shape to stand lower prices 
for their products. 

The fears prevailing last Fall about 
widespread inventory losses have been 
alleviated. The inventory situation, in 
general, is in much better condition 
than a year ago. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ‘““The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New York 
Investment Consultant, has stopped his news- 
paper comments that were published nation- 
ally and found so profitable to investors. 
He now writes only a confidential weekly 
letter of personal guidance to his own pri- 
vate clients. 


Success during many years has proved his 
theories correct. He found that to buy with 
the good buying and sell with the good 
selling is about all one needs to know. 
That’s how he called the 1946 top, the Octo- 
ber low and the ensuing tops. 


Roystone now has clients in cash waiting 
to buy a selected list he thinks the surest 
fortune-building bargains of this century. 


These same weekly bulletins that cost you 
only five dollars for one each week during 
seven of these critical weeks, go to hundreds 
of clients from coast to coast, to traders who 
pay one hundred dollars a year for special 
situations and to investors who pay a large 
annual fee for portfolio supervision. 


Remember, keeping true to the main trend 
is the secret of success in Wall Street. When 
you send check ($5.00 for seven weeks or 
$25.00 for one year) be sure to ask for 
AMERICA TOMORROW and those famous 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 
Address: W. H. Roystone, Forest Hills 14. 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 19381). New 
York consultation $25. Save this notice. 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS 
TRANSLATED INTO 
STOCK MARKET ACTION 


Some say it can’t be done. 


The Edwards Analyst 


The Businessman’s Investment Service 


Has been doing it since 1938 with 
gratifying results to Clients. 


Read the CASE HISTORY of its Super- 

vised Account in explanatory booklet— 

“FORECASTING BY FORMULA.” 

Booklet and copy of The Edwards 
Analyst on request. 


SEND NO MONEY. Deft. E-13. 


HARRY B. EDWARDS 


LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors has au- 
thorized the payment of the fol- 
lowing quarterly dividends: 

3714 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
September 30, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record on September 
5, 1947. 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, payable 
on September 30, 1947, to 
stockholders of record on Sep- 
tember 5, 1947. 

O. V. SHOWERS 
Secretary 











August 15, 1947 




















THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
August 6, 1947 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on Sep- 
tember 15, 1947 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 29, 1947. Checks will be 
mailed. 


Common Stock 

A dividend of $.50 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
September 15, 1947 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 29, 1947. Checks will be 
mailed. 











CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, held on Aug. 7, 1947, a divi- 
dend of forty cents (40c) per share 
was declared on the Common stock 
of the Corporation, payable Sept. 30, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business Sept. 10, 1947. 


E. J. HANLEY, 
Secretary & Treasurer 











KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
August 15, 1947 
A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) a 
share and a special cash distribution of seventy-five 
cents (75c) a share have today been declared by 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, payable on September 
30, 1947, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 29, 1947. 
A. &. CHEROUNY, Secretary 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said 
pany, payable September 10, 1947, to stockholders 
of record at 3 o'clock P.M. on August 22, 1947. 


Cc. H. McHenry, Secretary. 
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B, C, FORBES, PRESIDENT 


B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES. AND GEN, COUNSEL 





Legislators Endorse League's Efforts 


Senator Alexander Wiley (Wis.) 
has written the following letter to N. 
J. Paulson, the League’s Washington 
Representative: 


I have been very interested in fol- 
lowing the appearances made by repre- 
sentatives of the Investors League be- 
fore various Congressional Commit- 
tees during the First Session of the 
80th Congress. 


I feel that this job of assuring ade- 
quate representation for the interests 
of America’s millicns of investors can- 
not be underestimated in its impor- 
tance. 


[ congratulate your organization, 
therefore, for its contributions to the 
thinking of the Congress on matters 
affecting this tremendous segment of 
our population, which is so indispens- 
able to our American Free Enterprise 
System. 


I am sure that the activities of your 
organization and, in particular, those 
of your distinguished president, Dr. B. 


Labor Leader's 


One of America’s leading corpora- 
tion officials has sent the League the 
following communication (permission 
to use his name was not granted) : 

There were several statements made, 
at your recent Management-Stock- 
holders Relations Forum, which should 
be corrected. 

For example, it was stated by Mat- 
thew Woll of A.F.L. that “corpora- 
tion management is subject to no lim- 
itations or restrictions whatsoever in 
determining and putting into effect 
wages, hours, and working conditions.” 

Not only do we have laws putting 
limitations and restrictions upon man- 
agement in these respects, but regard- 
less of the law, management is lim- 
ited and restricted by competition in 
what it can do with respect to wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Any 


employer who works his employees too 


long or at too low a wage will soon 
find that he is without employees, or 
that his employees are of inferior 
quality. 

Again, the statement was made that 


C. Forbes, will bear fine fruit in the 
period ahead, benefiting all of our 
people. 

I hope you will not hesitate to call 
upon me and to give me the benefit | 
of the judgment of the Investors 
League on vital problems of the day. 


From Representative Sam Hobbs 
( Ala.) : 

It has been a pleasure to work with 
you and with all the officers of the 
League during the session. just ended, 
and I may say that the activity of the 
League in testifying before the Com- | 
mittees has aroused considerable 
favorable comment. Added to this is 
the untiring effort made by you toward 
the adoption of legislation of impor- 
tance to the people, all of which, in my 
opinion, has proved of value to the 
problems of investors. 

I hope we may continue to work to- 
gether in the coming session, toward 
solution of problems of mutual in- 
terest. 


Remarks Refuted 


industrialists have been very lax in 
closing the wide gap which exists be- 
tween them and the owners of the cor- 
porations they direct. 

While much may remain to be done 
in this respect, the statement that in- 
dustrialists have been lax seems to me 
incorrect. 

Also, it was stated: “The time has 
passed when the social responsibility 
of ownership may lightly be shifted to 
the shoulders of corporate’ manage- 
ment.” 

If the owners of corporations can- 
not place upon their elected repre- 
sentatives the responsibility of both 
the management and ownership of 
their properties, then we must find 
some other individual or group to 
whom the responsibilities of owner: 
ship may be shifted; for obviously the 
individual owners cannot act for the 
owners as a group. If some indepen- 
dent body is set up to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of ownership, then there 
is an immediate conflict between that 
new group and the management. 


 FORBE 
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_ IN BUSINESS” 
_ call 
efit | wor KNOW Norman Shidle, Contributing Editor of FORBES 
stors Magazine, for his penetrating articles om business trends. 
day. Now . . . read a comprehensive selection of his stimulating, thought- 

provoking essays.on human relations in business in his new book: 

‘obbs “GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS IN BUSINESS." 

: You'll find that almost every one of the 61 commonsense essays in 
with this handsomely bound volume has a personal application to business 
the problems you face daily. 
ided, 

f the They shed light on these two currently critical American problems: 
ome |. Getting individualists to work together. 
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‘is is 2. Keeping organization a tool for men to use in getting things 
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done; preventing it from being a flypaper across path to action.’ 


Size: 6” x 9” 128 Pages Three Piece Cloth Binding 
































» the bi HE AUTHOR is the first to admit that nobody can learn how to get along 
with other people by reading a hook. The reader can only hope to 
k to- understand them better. Getting along with them follows naturally after. Aint Sy ee 
. “d ‘ R . " 
we The following chapters typify the helpful nature of the material: “How Tn Dedeace cinclos theese 
To Praise," "Bosses and Leaders," "Think Right, Then Write," ''Putting Ideas than 300. human -salefinne- is beeel 
To Work," "How To Win Recognition," "The Paradox of Success, "The articles in leading trade and executive 
Truth About Security," "The Reality of Intangibles," "How To Profit From magazines; through his business — 
Meetings," "How To Make Pnekeences Chek.” ' and through his years of editorial work. 
. | , During his career as editor, publishing 
oe Because so many of the essays are based on actual business experiences, executive and consultant to industrial 
s be: you'll recognize business associates you know before you read many pages— i. “agERK big Ms st eF ven 
, 6 . an worke wi nas 0 { 
 COr and will understand them better as a result. |] euacadiien:celeinine aad vena 
doné And if you have ever been a member of a committee, you will see familiar hundreds of conventions. 
et scenes and situations pass before your eyes. You will understand better Bag his wide wha in pages 
: . ° . * 4 wi usiness commitrees in war an 
ee why certain things went wrong in your meetings and you will learn how to nance, he hae written hmeuleede ami 
make your next meeting click. mon sense essays on what makes execu- 
5 ' ti f busi think 
» has] The price has purposely been kept low, only $2, because you'll want tof N3'.cy'thowar thoy dor "More then 60 
bility place’ this fruitful book in the hands of all of your supervisory personnel. of the most stimulating, thought-provok- 
q ; AP ‘ , ing have been assembled for this volume, 
ed to To receive your copy on publication date, please fill in and mail today “Getting Along With Others In Busi- 
nage Reservation Form below. Send no money now unless you prefer. We will ness." 
gladly bill you after book has been shipped. 
can- eee se, a ns ee ee ne ears 
cow What Businessmen Say About Send for Your Copy Today! Start Using It At Once! i 
ot Norman G. Shidle's Writings 
p of “This little collection of philosophical ob- j 8. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO.., INC. 91 | 
find servations reads a good oa oe a 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. | 
ip to OH WE, Alden The Timken-Detroit Azle. | Please send me on publication date .......... copies of Norman | 
“Mr. Shidle has d lent job (Quantity) 
wner- with’ these very” timely ‘subjects. I am Shidle's book "GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS IN BUSINESS" at 
th passing them along to members of my j h ] 
y the staff for early reading.”—W. A. Patter- i $2 each. : : | 
r the son, Pres., United Air Lines. C | will pay when billed [] Enclosed is$...... 
lepen- M Bev ws Rowe d pes sopeetine~ vost: of | (On New York City orders add 2% for Sales Tax) | 
1e re- ness fundamentals that we are prone to By hg ae ath eDaily bae dhe ese elnc ice ccb So | 
forget but should keep in mind.”—T. E. 
there Padgett, V. P., Spicer Mfg. Corp. | OP ee GUD ne een eens tates ‘ 
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on the Business of Life 


The fundamental issue of our time 
is whether. we can develop understand- 
ing and wisdom reliable endugh to 
serve as a chart in working out the 
problems of human relations, or 
whether we shall allow our present 
lopsided progress to develop to a point 
that capsizes our civilization in a ca- 
tastrophe of immeasurable propor- 
tions. —Raymonp B. Fospick. 


' Justice and truth are the common 
ties of society. —Joun Locke. 


In the final analysis, there is no 
other solution to a man’s problems, 
even in the year 1947, but the day’s 
honest work, the day’s honest decis- 
ions, the day’s generous utterance, and 
the day’s good deed. 

—C.arE Bootu Luce. 


It is well when the wise and the 
learned discover new truths; but how 
much better to diffuse the truths al- 
ready discovered amongst the multi- 
tudes. Every addition to true knowl- 
edge is an addition to human power; 
and while a philosopher is discovering 
one new truth, millions of truths may 


_be propagated amongst the people. 


. » » The whole land must be watered 
with the streams of knowledge. 
—Horace MAnn. 


False happiness is like false money; 
it passes for a time as well as the true, 
and servés some ordinary occasions; 
but when it is brought to the touch, 
we find the lightness and alloy, and 
feel the loss. —Pope. 


To acknowledge our faults when we 
are blamed, is modesty; to discover 
them to one’s friends, is ingenuous- 
ness, is confidence; but to proclaim 
them to the world, if one does not take 
care, is pride. —ConFucius. 


It is one of the illusions, that the 
present hour is not the critical, decisive 
hour. Write it on your heart that 
every day is the best day in the year. 


No man has learned anything rightly 


uniil he knows and feels that every 
day is doomsday. —CARLYLE. 


- it out. 


The rising generation doesn’t say: 
“T’d like to go to work for you”—it’s 
now: “I'd like to get on your payroll.” 
Next, they'll want the ladder to success 
stored away and an elevator installed! 

—Romer’s THINKER. 


Earn a little, and spend a little— 
less. —STEVENSCN. 


A man is sane morally at thirty, 
rich mentally at forty, wise spiritually 
at fifty—or never! 

—Dr. Witiiam OSLER. 


Books are but waste paper unless 
we spend in action the wisdom we get 
from thought. —BULWER. 


There are glimpses of heaven to us 


in every act, or thought, or word, that 
raises us above ourselves. 
—A, P. STANLEY. 


What is defeat? Nothing but educa- 
tion; nothing but the first step to 
something better. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


It is as easy to deceive one’s self 
without perceiving it, as it is difficult 
to deceive others without their finding 
—ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


Never put a limit on God’s power. 
Never say, “God can’t change me.” 
Never say, “That is a thing that even 
God cannot do.” Look for the best, 
both for yourself, and for your world. 
Anything can happen when Jesus 
passes by.—Witu1amM R. Moopy, D.D. 





A Text 


Take fast hold of instruction: 

let her not go: keep her: 

for she is thy life. 
—Proverss 4:13 


Sent in by E. C. Cook, Evans- 
ton, Ill. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts 
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Pe ng eee an aT AS ¥ Ie; 
vampire iS wa pig Bok > a fatal 
cet while it sucks the life-blood 
of our veins. —PAayson, 


The superiority of some men is 
merely local. They are great because 
their associates are little—JoHNsoy, 


The right of commanding is no 
Jonger an advantage transmitted by 
nature; like an inheritance, it is the 
fruit of labors, the price of courage. 

—VOLTAIRE. 


Success or failure in business is 
caused more by the mental attitude 
even than by mental capacities. 

—Wa ter Dix Scorr, 


Genuine good taste consists in say- 
ing much in few words,: in choosing 
among our thoughts, in having order 
and arrangement in what we say, and 
in speaking with composure. 

—FENELON. 


There are few, if any, jobs in 
which ability alone is _ sufficient. 
Needed, also, are loyalty, sincerity, 
enthusiasm and team play. 

—WriuuM B. Given, Jr. 


I care not what subject is taught if 
only it be taught well. 
—Tuomas H. Hux ev. 


Lack of proper humility, which is 
the fundamental aspect of Christianity, 
is the reason many men fail to display 
the courage and foresight that comes 
through complete faith in God. 

—Apam W. Burnet, D.D. 


Don’t knock your competitors. By 
boosting others you will boost your- 
self. A little competition is a good 
thing and severe competition is a bless- 
ing. Thank Cod for competition. 

—Jacos KINDLEBERGER. 


Heat and animosity, contest and 
conflict may sharpen the wits, al: 
though they rarely do; they never 
strengthen the understanding, cleat 
the perspicacity, guide the judgment, 
or improve the heart. —Lanpor. 


A work of real merit finds favor at 
last. —A. B. ALCcoTT. 
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mortality is down 95% since 1900. Few now die from 
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scarlet fever, and smallpox is almost wiped out. 
But only through constant vigilance 


these gains be held. Recently, when diphtheria immuni- 






‘zation was neglected in some parts of the country, cases 


and deaths in those sections began increasing. Ui Up 
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@ i whooping cough have achieved wide use 
bless- F even more recently. As for measles, there COPYRIGHT 1947— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘ bg are substances which, if used after ex- Metropolitan Life 
RGER. ' posure to this disease, may give tempo- | 
Since the first successful vaccination rary immunity or result in a lighter case. ns 3 eee Compa ny 
oil agaist smallpox in 1796, medical science Furthermore, injections for diphtheria, Frederick H. Ecker, P 
al las made tremendous progress toward tetanus (lockjaw), and whooping cough CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
3, af safer life f shild N tl ions ainsi ieilin iia Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
never. 2°" life for children, Among the more oday are often combined. 1 Mapisox Ave., New York 10,N.¥. 
clear mportant steps in this progress have Your doctor can tell you how to guard 
mci een the relatively recent development your children’s health by the latest means 
NDOR. {methods to protect children against known to medical science, including im- TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
ther dangerous communicable diseases munization. You may also find helpful will benefit from understanding 
ol hrough immunization. Metropolitan’s free Child Health Packet these important facts about child- 
cott§ 'phtheria immunization began to be 97-F.,.. it includes informative leaflets on hood diseases. Metropolitan will 
sed on a nationwide scale about 1921. immunization, and on the most impor- gladly send you enlarged copies 
specific measures for the control of tant communicable diseases of childhood. of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 
TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed—So Free and Easy on the Dral 
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